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ELEMENTARY LATIN 
SECOND LATIN BOOK 


By Ullman and Henry 


A Latin Reading Book 
By Maud Reed 
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ReEvisED EDITION 
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By Gilbert Trafton 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 60 Firru Ave., New York 
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State Teachers College 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


SPECIALTY COURSES FOR THE SUMMER 1927 





BIOLOGY: General Zoology, Bird Study, Advanced 
Nature Science. EDUCATION: Curriculum Building, 
Recent Tendencies in Elementary English, Child Psy- | 
chology, Classroom Tests, Public Education in Virginia, 
Psychology of Learning, Historical Development of Sec- 
ondary Education, Supervision of Instruction. ENGLIS 
The Teaching of Poetry, Study of Words, Modern Drama, 
The Brownings, Milton and Wordsworth, Shakespeare, 
Child Literature. FRENCH: Teaching of French, Daudet 
or Corneille or Moliere. FINE ARTS: Household Crafts, 
Interior Decoration, Advanced Art Structure, Art Ap- 
pr eciatio GEOGRAPHY: Human Geography, Essen- 
ials of eer 0g Physical Geography of North Amer- 
ica. HEALTH EDUCATION: Home and School Nurs- 
ing, Social Hygiene, Individual Gymnastics, Swimming, 
Folk and National Dances. HISTORY AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE: Economic and Social History of Virginia, 
Contemporary Civilization, Modern International Rela- 
tions, Politic al Parties. HOME ECONOMICS: Nutri- 
tion. Home Cookin¥ and Table Service, Advanced Dress- 
naking Institutional Risaca Brander Problems in Home 
Economics Education. MATHEMATICS: Statistical 
Methods, Inventional Geometry. MUSIC: Music Appre- 
ciation, History of Music, Advanced Piano Instruction, 
Preparation for Examination offered by Virginia State 
Music Teachers Association. PHYSICAL SC IENCE: 
Development of Science, Elementary Qualitative Analysis 
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ASHEVILLE NORMAL 
AND 
ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 


SUMMER SCHOOL | 
Tenth Session—June 13-July 22, 1927 


eo ect 





A great cosmopolitan summer school 2,250 feet above | 
the sea, surrounded by 6€ peaks 6,000 feet high. | 
1800 attended the 1926 summer session from 32 states 
and two foreign countries. | 
The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal is one 

of the state summer schools of North Carolina. 

Faculty of ninety from twenty-one universities and 
teachers colleges. 

225 courses offered for kindergarten, primary, grammar 
grade, ‘music teachers, athletic coaches, physical direc- 
tors, high school teachers, supervisors, and principals. 

Accommodations for 700 on campus. Room and board 
in dormitories is $42 for six weeks. Rooms may be re- 
served now by forwarding $5 of this amount. Board in 
private homes is from $10 to $15 per week. Tuition $12 
for four courses. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for four 
months, 

Complete catalog will be ready March fifteenth. 

Write now for a copy. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President | 








Asheville, North Carolina 
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THE ANCIENT AND HISTORIC 


College of 
William and Mary 


in Virginia | 
WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA | 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 
1927 Summer Session 


Situated on the historic Vir- 
ginia Peninsula, The College 
of William and Mary offers 
much to engage the interest 
of the historian, the venera- 
tion of the pilgrim, and the 
attention of the student. An 
eminent historical authority 
has said: “To visit the east- 
ern part of the Virginia Pen- 
insula leisurely and under- 
standingly is to take a course 
in history. No other region 
in the United States, perhaps, 
can afford so admirable an 
object lesson in Colonial 
history.” 
. Special courses are offered 
q for teachers, principals, and 
Lord Botetourt superintendents, and for stu- 
dents preparing for law, medicine, business, engineering, 
or social work. 


Two terms: June 13-July 23; July 23-Aug. 27 
Address inquiries to K, J. Hoke, Director 


























UNIVERSITY 
of RICHMOND 


Richmond, Virginia 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 13-July 23, 1927 


Standard College Courses Offered by 
College Professors 


for 


Teachers, Pre-Medical and Pre-Dental 
Students, Students Desiring 
Degree Credit 
Open to Men and Women 


Comfortable Dormitories Small Classes 
Personal Attention 


For Bulletin, address: 
W. L. PRINCE, Director of Summer Session, 


University of Richmond, Va. { 
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See 
HAVANA 
PANAMA CANAL — 
CALIFORNIA 


Then Cross North America 


All on one glorious trip. A delightful 
15-day voyage on largest, fastest ships in 
Coast-to-Coast service. Then home by 
rail acrossthecontine ont (choice of routes) 
with stop-overs at points of interest. 


$350 (up) 


Includes all meals and First class accom- 
modation on steamer, and fare across 
continent. Start (in either direction) 
from main line point nearest your home. 


GOLDEN TOUR 


Personally conducted, inclusive-expense 
Round Trip Tour to California est- 
ward by rail in early July (choice of 
northern or southern routes) and return 
Moderate Fares. 








on S. S. Mongolia. 


Apply fo »r booklets. State whether interested 
in Golden Tour, regular service or both. 


Panama Paciric LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City, our offices 
elsewhere or steamship and railroad agents. 


























ummer Session 


Virginia Union University 


RICHMOND, VIRGI 


20th—July 


Regular S$ 


NIA 


rh 1997 


June 


Standard college courses for teaching and certificate re- 


quirements and some general college courses will be 
offered Strong teaching staff selected from present 
University faculty and visiting professors 

Write for Special Bulleti: 
Wm. J. Crark, President J. W. Barco, Director 








Balance ten monthly pay- 
ments after you return 
200 Tours to choose from, 


any lensth 
Motor Tours $7 a day up, 
including hotels 





‘Allen Tours Inc: ‘Little Bldg * Boston 


IRNAL (¢ 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Fredericksburg, Va. 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
First term June 13-July 22 
| Second term July 23-August 26 
Courses for Elementary, Normal Professional 


and Collegiate Professional Certificate and B. S. 
| Degree 





| Great variety of advanced credit courses for 
| degree on term basis. 
Cool and delightful in Summer. 


Men will occupy Betty Lewise Hall; Willard 


and Virginia Halls are for Women. 

Summer Quarter Catalog now ready. 

| re - - 
Winter School Catalog also ready. 


Educational Guidance offered. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr. 
| President 
Fredericksburg, 


Va. 











PENN STATE SUMMER 
SESSION 


The complete bulletin and a dozen beau- 
tifully illustrated bulletins of special de- 











partments are now ready, 
lddress 
DIRECTOR UMMER SESSION 
STATE COLLEGE, PA 
We need High School and Graded School Prin 
cipals, Graded School Teachers, especially First 
and Seventh grades, and High School and Special! 


teachers. Commercial teachers greatly needed. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Richmond, Va. 














Sumner School of Duke University 
Continuing Trinity College Summer School 
Two Terms—June 10—July 19; July i9—August 27 
Also Study Group in Franze in Co-operation with the University of Dijon. 


Address A. M. PROCTOR, Acting Directer, DURHAM, N. C. 
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Yes, Comfortable l 
—and Delightful. 


EUROPE 


Our TOURIST Third Cabin 
will appeal to good taste. . 


Year-Round Service 


on —the only ships in the world 
devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin pas- 
sengers, Minnekahda, 
Minnesota, W inifredian, 
Devonian. 

—the largest ships to Liverpool, 
convenient for Shakespeare coun- 
try and English Lake district. 
—the world’s largest steamer, 
Majestic, and the Homeric, to 
Cherbourg (for Paris) and South- 
ampton (for London). 


sg5 (up) 


According to 
ship and port. 


Round Trips 
$170 (up) 


WHITE STAR LINE Z 
RED STAR LINE LEYLAND LINE (jiu 
vy ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE | \MW/ 


No. 1 Broadway, NewYork; our offices 
elsewhere, or authorized agents 








istory AND UP 


We Cash 
. You can see Europe NOW nal in 10 equat 


Your “great adventure” monthly installments 
: fter your return 

is coming true! Now you 2 

can visit England, Ireland, Scotiand, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany , Switzerland, Italy, France. 
“ Via Magical St. Lawrence Route 

ous river. Only 4') days at sea. Tourist Third Cabin 













or j NORWAY-MEDITERRANEAN, July 2, 1927 
52 days, $600 up, visiting 10 Countries 


Your Vacation CHOOSE A CLARK CRUISE 


Specially chartered new Cunard-Anchor Liners. 
including hotels, drives, guides, fees, etc. Stop-overs 
in Europe. ROUND THE WORLD, Jan. 16, 1928, 
125 days, $1,250 up, MEDITERR ANEAN, Jan. 25, 
= ‘65 days, $600 up. Booking now. Full pro- 
am 80 pp. with rates of any Cruise sent free. 


KELLER TRAVEL AGENCY, Desk!3k 70 E. 45 St., NewYork 

































CHRISTIAN CRUISE | 


To Bible Lands and Europe. Under best influence 
with delightful fellowship. Price from $675 up. Write 
for particulars. Special care given to ladies going alone. 

REV. J. M. ROWLAND, Conductor 
Editor Richmond Christian Advocate, 
Box 584, Richmond, Va. 
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GREAT NORTHERN LAND IS ADVENTURE LAND 











(‘ruise 


the enchanting summer 


seas of 


Glacier National Park 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


Have your ticket read oa Great Northern 
going to or returning from the N. E. 

Convention at Seattle. Then you can stop 
off at Glacier National Park and cruise gem- 
like mountain Jakes__hike or ride horseback 
along beckoning woodland trails —- explore 
amazing glaciers—enjoy dances and camp-fire 
parties under a magic mountain moon. . 

Special low round-trip summer fares include 


travel on the NEW ORIENTALLIMITED 


—de luxe service—no extra fare. Inquire 
today ! 
Ready during the 1927 season —the new Prince ot 


Wales Hotel in Waterton Lakes National Park, vir- 
tually an extension of Glacier National Park across the 
international boundary into the Canadian Rockies. 


GREAT NORTHERN 


a dependable railway 





A. J. Dickinson, 13-5 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Rm. 712 
Great Northern Railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 








] 1 am planning to attend the N. E. A 

Convention at Seattle, July 3-8, (J will 
Py visit Glacier National Park. Please send 
+ me free books about trip to the Conven- 
$ tion via the Great Northern, and about 
: Mail the coupon Glacier National Park. 
: 
I NNN Seo lig sh taviahcan apr acai er aaiiaal ean Nie 
5 : 
© NE oben arin canmaaaaisbiaita 8 
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| Signposts en route to the country! 

CAMPBELL MACKLIN, GRIMES, 
| RURAL LIFE AT THE anaes 
| CROSSROADS MAKING THE MOST 
| | | OF AGRICULTURE 
By Macy Campbell, Head of the 
| Department of Rural Education, By Theodore Macklin and W. E. 
| State Teachers College, Grimes, professors of Agricultu- 
| states and analyzes the economic ral Economics in the University 

of Wisconsin, and J. H. Kolb, of 

| tuation facing farmers and the Kansas State Agricultural 
ffers practical and far-sighted College, treats concisely those 
| suggestions for the making of a elements which make for efficient 
| high type of rural civilization. marketing and profitable farming. 
| 
| GINN AND COMPANY, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
| | 











T John M. Manly, Professor of English 
} 


University of Chicago 
Edith Rickert, Associate Professor of English 


University of Chicago 
Good 4% 


Nina Leubrie, Formerly Critic Teacher 
Chicago Normal School 


Gi oD 


Reading 


Sarah E. Griswold, Director of Primary 


* 
- Education, Colorado Springs 
A New Series q A new series of readers offering attractive material; 
or Readers Y) excellent provision for teacher guidance, for both oral 
; zs and silent reading, for handling of vocabulary and 
4 


phonics; and illustrations, type and format that are 


Primer---6th Year psychologically and artistically correct. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS yg 
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Teaching That Develops Initiative 
By MARY E. PECK. State Teachers College, Farmville 


ELF -EXPRESSION is a_ characteristic 
and an inherent right of childhood and 
of youth, and yet those of us who work 

with the college freshman know that some- 
where, somehow, initiative and self-expression 
have been inhibited until it would take a Soc- 
rates to start thinking enough to get a ma- 
jority of the class to do things without being 
told what to do. The question naturally arises, 
What has become of the initiative of child- 
hood? Fortunately for the parent and for the 
teacher nature has lopped off enough of it as 
time has gone on, but she had not got rid of 
it all. This the parents know, for in the home 
there still remains enough evidence of self-ex- 
pression to keep them, the parents, from being 
uneasy. Not so in the classroom of the first 
year college student, however. There is no in- 
clination there to start anything that pertains 
to learning. 

But this inert attitude as regards the getting 
of knowledge—this loss of initiative—must not 
be charged to our young people. It is due 
largely to the autocratic way in which knowl- 
edge has been dealt out. As Bertrand Russell 
has so aptly said, “We think of education as the 
transmission of a certain body of settled facts 
when it should be rather the development of a 
scientific habit of mind.” It is positively ap- 
palling to know how addicted teachers are to 
page and paragraph assignments in this age of 
reason, this time when young people are want- 
ing to know the why and the wherefore of 
everything. Dr. Dewey in his Democracy in 
Education, written several vears ago, pointed 
out the really educative way to teach and to 
learn, but the pity of it is that the teachers 


who need the gospel of democracy in the school- 
room most are not acquainted with his philos- 
ophy. They are either beholden to the old lib- 
eral arts college idea of learning for learning’s 
sake, or else they are indifferent to child and 
to curriculum alike as they earn a living by 
teaching. We are all by nature more or less 
selfish and it is hard to keep in mind all the 
time the fact that the child is the center of 
things in education. It is for him the building 
is erected, equipment furnished, course of study 
made and administered, and the teacher em- 
ployed. Taxpayers, boards of education, teach- 
ers—all subsidiary to the child. 

If teaching school could be regarded by us 
teachers as a process of interpreting life by the 
laboratory method, if each class period could 
be made a time for investigating some phase of 
life with class and teacher working together 
as an investigating committee, I believe learn- 
ing would be more pleasurable, and I am quite 
sure it would be more beneficial to the child. 
We are inclined to forget that the child must 
live as he goes along and that it is our privi- 
lege to help him live more fully and more hap- 
pily than he could without the benefits of 
school. I recall the tedious hours I spent get- 
ting answers to problems in “stocks and 
bonds,” and I didn’t know the difference be- 
tween the two, by the way. It never once oc- 
curred to me that the bank and a mill nearby 
were owned and operated by stock companies 
and that I had a right to know anything about 
either. I remember very distinctly reading on 
windows in a city near my home the abbrevia- 
tion, 7nc., and I wondered what it meant, but 


I was ashamed to ask. My mathematics teach- 
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ers didn't vet the connection between arithmetic 


and life. They taught arithmetic for arith- 


metic’s sake, and | got along because I was 


intent upon solving problems, no matter how 


abstract they were The getting of answers 


was like winning a game or solving a puzzle 


| got a sense of temporary satisfaction, 


to me. 


at least, but | did not live more intelligently 


or more fully, and | am sure I did not fit into 


the scheme of things at home or at school so 


well as | might have done if I had not been 


required by the teacher to make so many seem- 
ingly senseless calculations. I remember read- 
ing Caesar's description of the Britons and the 
Germans without realizing that he was talking 
about real people. I was concerned about con- 
struction, | wanted to please the teacher, and 
I must make the grade. It naturally did not 


occur to me to compare the civilization of 


northern Europe from which our ancestors 


came with that of Rome in Caesar’s day. My 
superiority complex as to the privilege of be- 
Nordic stock 


and the influence of the Latin lan- 


ing born of was not interfered 
with at all, 


guage upon our own and the romance languages 


didn’t come within my horizon. But history 
was the subject I detested most. I was not 
blest with a good memory, and I could not 


guess, to save my life, what the teacher would 
consider important enough to question the class 
to remember 


i lad | been 


allowed to find out how and why the thirteen 


about the next day. So I tried 


everything, and usually forgot all. 
young colonies in America became independent 


of a country as as Great Britain was, 


had | 


fourth of the area and population of the earth, 


strong 


known that Great Britain controlled one 


| think I might have found some interest in 
the study of the American Revolution. But | 
was to study the Revolution by assignment 
made by the teacher. What it was all about 


and how England managed a Commonwealth 
of Nations today would never have bothered 
her. To her there was only one side to the 
questions that gave rise to the revolt in Amer- 
ica. and the textbook was sufficient to justify 
Not 


had nothing of interest to 


another book was used! I 


think 


her attitude 
about: all | 
to remember what came 
that | 


had to do was to try 
Someone was brought 


next. will say 
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up in the dark ages of education. Well, I was; 
but I know that the subjects I have spoken of 
are still being interpreted in the very same way, 
and I know that parents get terribly concerned 
when they find their boys and girls really 
thinking about some of the facts of life after 
they have entered college. School up to that 
time has been a thing too much apart from 
life to give them any concern about what, if 
any, thinking the children were doing. 

But how can the teacher interpret the curric- 
ulum so as to make the teaching of subject 
matter an occasion for teaching life? It can 
be done, and it is being done in many schools 
of our country today. As supervisor of history 
in the high school department of the State 
Teachers College at Farmville I am trying to 
get the teachers and the children to interpret 
that subject as a living rather than a dead past, 
and I find that observation of teaching is a de- 
light instead of the bore it might be if we 
were primarily concerned with memorizing de- 
tailed facts. I never know just what will hap- 
pen in a class, but I do know that the ques- 
tions raised by the class on the previous day, 
with the teacher’s guidance of course, will be 
answered and answered satisfactorily to the 
majority of the class. The teacher is there with 
her expert advice and with material from which 
proof may be had, but her knowledge is held 
in check until she is appealed to as a last re- 
She does not carry the ball nor does she 


sort. 

dictate what shall be done. Two teachers in 
our high school had to be absent recently on 
account of examination conflicts. The students 
in their classes asked the privilege of conduct- 
ing their own recitations on those days and the 
privilege was granted. When the classes had 
chosen their leaders I asked if they needed any 
help from me and they both assured me that 
they knew exactly what questions had been 
raised and they thought they could get along 
all right. One girl said she wished I would 
hang around so that they could call on me if 
they got into an argument they could not settle. 
The other chairman said she needed more ref- 
erences on Cromwell because several girls in 
the class had decided they would like to know 
how he is regarded as a figure in history. | 


found five books for her and she gave them to 
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the children who wanted to make special re- 
ports the next day. When I went into the gen- 
eral history class the next day I found the girls 
setting forth all the reasons they had found for 
England’s not remaining a commonwealth. 
There was no lack of interest or attention be- 
cause the class had felt sure that England had 
gained what she needed and wanted in demo- 
cratic government when Cromwell took charge 
of affairs. From investigation they found they 
had guessed wrong, so they were trying to 
show why the commonwealth under Cromwell 
did not live. Special reports were asked for 
as to how the people of his time felt about the 
man and one girl talked about the modern esti- 
mate of Cromwell. I went into the American 
history class in time to hear this question 
raised by one of the girls. “What I want to 
know is this: How did the South think she 
could win against the Union?” The following 
questions raised by the class were to be an- 
swered the next day: 


1. What did the South do about money? 

2, How did their military forces compare with 
those of the Union? What about their 
leaders ? 

How did they get the things they needed 


that were not made in the South? 


w 


4. How did the foreign countries feel about the 
war? Which side did they help, if either? 


Did the slaves help in the war? (This 


Al 


caused much speculation. ) 

6. How did they feed the armies? 

7. What did the South do about central gov- 
ernment during the war? 

To answer these questions pertaining to prep- 
aration for war the girls suggested about six 
books they had found very interesting as they 
had been watching the troubles that brought 
on the war. The class was left in no doubt as 
to what questions the teacher would ask the 
next day. The lesson, as you can see, would 
he interesting conversation led probably by six 
or eight students rather than an inquisition led 
by one autocrat—the teacher. 

Lasting effects may be expected from this 
sort of work because children speak with con- 
viction rather than from memory. Students 


do not scruple to correct errors when they can 


produce sufficient evidence and corrections are 
taken in the best spirit when proofs are con- 
clusive. In the weighing of evidence they 
learn to appreciate truth and there is a readi- 
ness to see the viewpoint of others as they try 
to make themselves understood. There is a 
willingness to co-operate and a feeling of in- 
dividual responsibility not found in the aver- 
age classroom. Leadership is encouraged but 
public opinion is not swamped. There is a ten- 
dency in the socialized recitation to question 
rather than accept traditions, and this leads to 
the breaking down of prejudices and the build- 
ing up of broader sympathies—two desirable 
qualities for the citizen of today. 

In closing let me give you Bertrand Rus- 
sell’s idea of what education should be in this 
period of the world’s history. “Freedom,” he 
says, “is the supreme good; for without it per- 
sonality is impossible. Life and knowledge are 
today so complex that only by free discussion 
can we pick our way through error and preju- 
dice. Let men, let even teachers, differ and de- 
bate; out of such diverse opinions will come an 
intelligent belief. 
speech would go like a cleansing draught 


Freedom of thought and 


through the neuroses and superstitions of the 
‘modern’ mind. 

“For we are not so educated as we think; 
we are but beginning the great experiment of 
universal schooling; and it has not had time 
to affect profoundly our ways of thinking and 
our public life. We are building the equipment, 
but we are still primitive in methods and tech- 
nique; we think of education as the transmis- 
sion of a certain body of settled knowledge, 
when it should be rather the development of 
a scientific habit of mind. The distinctive fea- 
ture of the unintelligent man is the hastiness 
and absoluteness of his opinions; the scientist 
is slow to believe, and never speaks without 
modification. The larger use of science, and 
of scientific method, in education would give 
to us a measure of that intellectual conscience 
which believes only up to the evidence in hand, 
and is always ready to concede that it may be 
wrong. With such methods, education may 
prove the great solvent of our ills: it) may 
even make of our children’s children the new 
men and women who must come before the new 
society can appear.” 
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Some Unfair Criticisms 


(An extract from an address delivered before Distrnt D meeting at Hopewell.) 


By HENRY G. ELLIS. Superintendent of Schools, Petersburg 


* * * * * * 
HE third criticism is that our schools are 
inefhcient in broader training as evi- 
We told 


that the schools are failing because they are 


denced by the product. are 
turning out boys and girls who are undisci- 
plined and unrestrained, without proper stand- 
ards of honor or of common decency, lacking 
in both the sense and the power of self-control. 
There seems to be foundation for the charge 
that the rising generation has too loose morals, 
too low standards, and too little self-control. 
The condition is perhaps the gravest of all the 
post-war problems which the world must meet. 
3ut IT am 
be held accountable for this condition or that 


not convinced that the schools can 
we do our part toward meeting it when we 
rail at the schools and clamor for them to do 
something about it. 

The schools have not failed in this particu- 
lar: they are not failing. They are, for all their 
improvement, still far from perfect. They are 
They are but 
But 


their weaknesses and shortcomings, 


still in process of development. 
an earnest of what they will be tomorrow. 
with all 
they have been successful beyond reasonable 
expectations. Much of the complaint and criti- 
cism is due to the fact that they are not suc- 


They 


are not accomplishing all that they are asked 


cessful up to unreasonalNe expectations. 


to do because they are asked to do far more 
than they are designed to do. The most doting 
parent cannot gratify his child when he cries 
for the moon. Because the schools do so much 
more than they formerly did, we have lost sight 
of the limits of their service—we have forgot- 
ten their reason for existence. 

There is no better evidence of the faith of 
society in its schools than the present dispo- 
sition to ask them to accomplish not only their 
own work but also the work of the home, the 
Most of 


failure of 


church, and other social institutions. 


the criticisms result not from any 


the schools to do school work but from their 


inability to discharge the duties of other agen- 
cies in addition to their own. 
What 


schools to “put ove! 


the 
its particular project, prop- 


organization does not turn to 


” 


purpose? There are not enough 


for us to observe the va- 


aganda, or 
weeks in the 

rious weeks we are asked to observe—Educa- 
tion Week, Good Roads Week, Thrift Week, 
Fire Prevention Week, and a hundred others. 
Then there are the special days—Arbor Day, 
Health Day, Drink-More-Buttermilk Day, Eat- 
3e-Kind-to-Animals Day, and 


year 


an-Apple Day, 
so on ad infinitum. Each of the patriotic and 
philanthropic societies, from The United Order 
of Aboriginal Indians down through The Sons 
and Daughters of I Will Arise, expects the 
schools to subordinate other activities to the 
And 


then the contests—Essay Contests, Poster Con- 


particular thing in which it is interested. 


tests, and what not on Better Highways, The 
Prevention of Better 
Lighting, Peace at any Price, and a thousand 


Tuberculosis, Home 


other subjects. Is it any wonder that we some- 
times wearily wish for a simple classroom con- 
test in arithmetic or spelling, or for a day that 
might be practically observed as Teaching Day ? 
If we 
Alone 
Week.” 


One of the clearest of the unmet demands on 


must have “weeks,” give us a “Let Us 


Week” or a “Let Us Do Our Work 


the public schools, and one of the most fruit- 
ful sources of ill-thought-out criticism, is that 
they should undertake formal religious instruc- 
God forbid. The schools can and do 
teach the religion of behavior, but for them to 
undertake to teach, either independently or in 
co-operation with some other agency, the re 
ligion of belief—to dabble in the realm of theol- 
ogy—would be to set themselves in opposition 
to the whole political philosophy of America 
The inscription on Thomas Jefferson’s tomb is 
significant. 


tion. 


That great student of government 
knew that equal to, parallel with, and entirely 
separate from the establishment of our public 
school system was the recognition of the fact 
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that a man’s religious beliefs are his own and 
that he has a right to develop and cherish them 
without any interference by the State or any 
State agency. No one will deny that the schools 
should do all in their power, as they are doing, 
to develop habits of right thinking and right 
living; but it does not follow that they should 
set up courses in formal religious instruction 
or that they can properly be held accountable 
for the deficiencies of other social institutions 
in this particular. 

There is a social institution, greater than the 
school, more fundamental than the church, 
which seems in these latter days to be failing 
conspicuously in its full duty and to be dis- 
posed to hold the schools accountable for things 
for which it is primarily responsible. The 
Home has the child for years—very important 
vears—before the church or the school gets a 
chance at him, and continues to have him most 
of his time and under the strongest of all au- 
thorities after the church and school get him. 
lt is in the home that character must be formed. 
Improve our churches as you will, increase the 
efficiency of our schools as you should, but re- 
member still that it is in the home that prin- 
ciples of honor must be instilled, habits of con- 
duct developed, the spirit of reverence incul- 





cated, decency of thought and of living in- 
spired. School and church can be a strong 
right arm to assist the home, but they cannot 
replace it and cannot do all its work for it. We 
school people know how frequently parents con- 
iess their failures to us and in the same breath 
ask us to accomplish what they by their own 
admission are unable to do. Only from sublime 
faith and exceedingly shallow thinking comes 
a request to a teacher to do for a boy, whom 
he has for only a few hours each week and 
then in company with many others, things 
which the parents, who have had him all his 
time for several years by himself and under 
parental authority, have failed to do. We know 
how frequently our best efforts are weakened 
or nullified by neglectful homes and in many 
ises by homes which do not merely leave un- 


lone the things thev ought to have done but 
also actually undo the little good that the 
chools can do by co-operating with the way- 
ward child to break down the habits and atti- 


tudes which the school tries to develop. When 
we hear that the schools have failed with cer- 
tain groups we should, more frequently than 
we do, reply: “Like the Israelite of old, we 
cannot make brick without straw. Look to the 
raw material you are sending us, O ye homes. 
You send us children undisciplined, unre- 
strained, and uncontrolled and ask us to de- 
liver to society models of virtue and probity. 
When you pipe to us like that, we cannot 
dance.” 

All agree that the aim of education is to 
produce an individual who is properly trained 
mentally, morally, and physically to take his 
place in the world, but it does not follow that 
this is the aim of the schools alone. Education 
is infinitely broader than mere schooling. We 
need to realize more clearly that the school is 
an agency of education and not the agency of 
education. An educated individual can be pro- 
duced only by the successful functioning of 
“ach (and the successful co-operation of all) 
of four great educational institutions—The 
Home, The Church, The School, and The Social 
Environment. No one of them can do the work 
of the other three. When any one fails to live 
up to its full responsibility, education fails, but 
there is nothing more unfair than to say that 
the schools have failed because some one of 
the other three agencies has not done its full 
duty. Society has a right to expect the school 
to do its part efficiently, but the school has 
every right to demand that the other three edu- 
cational agencies do their parts efficiently, or 
at least that they do not undertake to saddle 
responsibility for their own deficiencies on the 
school. 

We can have efficient education only when 
we have a social order built on homes that un- 
derstand and do not shirk their fundamental re- 
sponsibility for the proper training and disci- 
pline of the young; with churches competent to 
perform their great task of instructing in re- 
ligious matters and ministering to spiritual 
needs and wise enough to refrain from secular 
entanglements; with schools, cured of the ills 
that now afflict them and freed from _ the 
shackles which now restrain them, performing 
their proper educational duty; with a_ social 

(Continued on page 377) 
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About \quaria 


By LAMAR R. STANLEY. Newport News High School 


1 + ] 
( wmv other spectacies 
é 1 ~] 
( won coniront the watch 
t| pedagogue, may envelop 
A. )?)' ay Ue : llet\ 11\ } 
more than greets the eve. Jt may contain un- 
suspected inhabitant It may support an in 
‘3 | , sh! Liscet ane 
visible poy ( harbor visible but un 
kno s of lite Phough of tangible and 
detinite erial scope, a little fish 

L- hetic and 11— 
tank 1 ( ( 1] Ira Of esthetic and eau 
cational lues generally overlooked and well 
worthy « consideration. 

The interest of children in lving things ts in 
stinctive and this interest Is heightened In the 
mvsteriou nhabitants of the world of water 
about which our most monstrous legends cluster 
and about which our science is yet fragmentary. 


een in most of our schools 


exhibits of various manufactured and natural 


product Ve are all fannhar with those show 


ing the various steps in producing flour, silk, 
coffee and so on. I have looked in vain for 


evidence of similar interest in the products of 


fresh and salt water from which Virginia draws 
so much of her wealth. Why not have exhibits 
of the varieties and different stages of the 
oyster? Our waters teem with fish. What 
school has a 1 ounted collection ot the com- 
mercially important species? What happens to 
the eel f 1 the me ¢ his birth to his advent 
into the ving pat | should say it is about 
half as important as e lite history of the cotfee 
berr\ nd more thrilling. 


The aquarium offers an exhibit of this class 


of material alive nd doimg business in its 
habitual manner. You can observe thus fish, 
eels, crabs, cravtish, clams, and marine and fresh 
water vegetation. \Vater plants present a type 
of form and beauty quite different from terres 
trial \ eties. Observation of fish life in cap- 


7 


tivity sheds a great deal of light upon their ac- 


tivities in their native haunts. Lessons thus 


to stick. “Seeing is be- 


endenc\ 


intimately connected with the 


lheving u People 


water ought to learn about the things in it. 
Bovs generally take to these things. They 


sometimes develop uncxpected interest and ex- 


pertness in caring for them. 


If native species 


are put in the tank it doesn’t matter if they do 


1 


eat each other, or if the bovs kill a few in some 


of their original experiments. They will gladh 


ut and catch some more. No money 1s lost 


and they will probably try something else next 
When school closes the fish can be 


dumped back into the river thus disposing of tl 


problem of what to do with them in the summe: 


be neither large nor ex 


Phe aquarium need 


pensive. Avoid globes. They distort the view 
pre sented by the interior and expose too littl 
surface to the air. A square or rectangular tank 
solid bottom and glass sides gives best re 


ci Ss 
\ , 
We about 
to be the 


30x20x 14 
With 
sheet metal 


and double strength wind 


have found a tank 


handiest with results. 


good 
s OOK 


angle iron for frame, which any 


worker can make, 
elass, such an aquarium can be made for a small 
sum. I mention this simply to indicate that re 

aquaria do not necessitate a heavy drain on the 
exchequer. It requires largely a determination 
to have one, or more, and some ideas as to what 
to do with it after vou get it. One of the most 


had 


water, 


successful tanks I ever was a half ram 


barrel. It contained tadpoles, snails 


minnows, frogs, a turtle, and a small willow tre 


frogs ate 1 


The minnows ate the tadpoles, the 
minnows, the turtle 


a's 


his Wavy 


took a snap at all that car 
and all in all it famil 


lasted. | 


WaS a merry 


while it put in a lot of work on t! 


collection and read to get information on tl 


matter. Though I would not attempt to estimat 


the educational value of it all, I remember 


great deal about it after all these vears, which is 


more than | about a lot of things 
lied about the same time. 


Can Sa\ 
stu 
The bottom of the aquarium should be cover 


with an inch of mud secured from a swan 


This mud is the sort of stuff water plants lik 


It has practically all the soluble matter dissolv: 


out of it, hence will not discolor the water 
Cover this with an inch or two of sand. This 
sand should be washed in water until the wat 
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remains perfectly clear. Then set in your plants. 
‘se any water plants you can get. They may be 
found in florists’ shops and at goldfish dealers. 
ig them up from rivers and swamps. You will 
ventually tind some that will grow for you. 
Vater plants are just like other plants in this 
respect, some people have good luck with them 
nd some do not. If you have goldfish, or carp, 
catfish in your tank it will be necessary to 
rotect the roots of the plants with stones, else 
these fish will root the roots up before plants get 
vell rooted. Some books warn you against city 
ater Which has been treated with alum or 
hlorine, but as a rule water which will not hurt 
the interior of our own organism will not hurt 
nything else. Beware, however, of copper or 
ther metal. I am convinced that a copper 
reen lost us at Newport News the best catfish 
e had and a tin boat sunk in another tank cost 
about three dollars in goldtish. 
Goldtish are very pretty and make good pets. 
have six in a tank at home which eat out of 
my hand and recognize me even in a crowd; so 
lo not feel that I am antagonistic toward the 
‘oldtish when I say that they are not what we 
ant in the school aquarium, They are too 
rtificial. Besides they cost more or less which 
nereases our pain when Henry poisons them by 
lropping an indelible pencil into the water. Let 
e children get the fish. The victims will mostly 
erish but the experimenters will get interested 
establishing conditions which will prolong 
life, and success will come. 
\We have had good luck with the common sun- 


lish, or “punkin seed.” These are beautifully 
lored and if caught young can be successfully 
med. They feed on things moving in the 
iter, paving no attention to food lying on the 
ttom. The specimens we had did well on a 


mthly meal of minnows. Thev are very 
pugnacious and battle with each other on the 
vhtest provocation. This makes it necessary if 
ere are several in the tank to have them of the 
e size. It also makes it impossible to have 
other species in the same tank. Catch them 


th a small hor Ix. 


fore vou get some that are able to survive in 


You may have to try several 


ptivity. Cover the tank with a screen at first 


these fish will leap out. 


Fresh water minnows make good subjects for 
a beginning and provide much amusement as 
they tug at a scraping of meat or crumb of 
bread. There seems to be nothing they will not 
eat. We had the tails of several goldfish nibbled 
off before we learned that minnows must also 
have a tank to themselves. Crayfish and snails, 
being armored, get along well with them. 

Some of the most interesting specimens we 
have had were the eels. Small eels, from two 
to four inches long, take readily to captivity. 
They become very tame. In our general science 
aquarium we had several which would come to 
the surface and twine around a finger. Eels are 
full of curiosity. They jump to investigate any- 
thing they have never seen before. They also 
entertain their audience by standing on_ their 
heads and corkscrewing themselves down into 
the sand, completely disappearing, to pop their 
heads out unexpectedly some distance away. 
They seem to enjoy lying buried thus with just 
their head with its two beady black eyes stick- 
ing out. When they get a large mouthful of 
food they jam it down by pushing against a 
rock or the side of the tank. Your children. will 
Small 


ones do not seem to disturb other inmates though 


get a vast amount of fun out of eels. 


like minnows they will trim off the tails of gold 
fish. The goldfish is too dumb to protect him- 
self. 


has lost all his trimming. 


Before he knows what it is all about he 


The bewhiskered cattish also adapts himself 
very philosophically to public life if caught 


Wild fish it 


generally die from the change in water and food, 


young enough. caught too old 
or kill themselves in terrified dashes against the 
sides of the tank. The natural toughness of the 
catfish makes him a durable pet. This is what 
vou want for children. His whiskers and spines 
and his glittering eve enable him to make up in 
fascination what he lacks in beauty. He is not 
hard to teed, apparently enjoving anything from 
crackers and cheese to chopped oysters and 
clams. The individuals we have had never dis- 
plaved the friendliness of the eels but there was 
a dignified tolerance in their behavior that made 
them easy 


to get along with. They wil 


under rocks or plants and stay there, which 1s 


(Continued on page 387) 
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The Use of Diagrams in History Teaching 


By GRACE W. WHITEFIELD, Lee Junior High School, Roanoke 


ICTURE writing was the first form of 

communication and seems to be the most 

effective method at present of getting 
ideas across to the public. Of the three avenues 
to the brain the eye-road is the most travelled. 
That the majority of human kind are eye- 
minded is recognized by the general public. 

The business man uses drawings, graphs and 
pictures in his advertising. Campaigns in the 
interest of health, civic advancement and science 
use posters, graphs and diagrams to place be- 
fore the public ideas which are of value to the 
people. The eye way is certainly a highway to 
learning. 

The schools use this method to interest the 
student and to get into attractive concrete form 
information that is usually dry and dull. I have 
found in my history classes that the student will 
always give an attentive eye to a quick little 
blackboard sketch that illustrates some point in 
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history that is difficult to grasp through oral 
explanation alone. 

The diagrams presented on these pages illus- 
trate the eye method of teaching the tedious 
problems of organization of government. For 
example, after studying French history and 
something of French government from the text- 
book the class was assigned the problem ot 
working out a diagram to illustrate France's 
form of government. No student was required 
to work out the project. The task was purely 
a self-appointed one. In this way only the in- 
dustrious and gifted students undertook the 
work. They did some research to get informa- 
tion that the textbook did not give. They 
brought in their first sketches. These were 
criticised and suggestions made by the instructor: 
and the class. The students were sent back to 
the library to get further facts. After several 
attempts, finished drawings were brought in. 


Much enthusiasm and rivalry developed 
among the students to see which could bring in 


i 
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the most original and neatest drawing. 


The 
pupils showed originality especially in working 
British The 


One student rep- 


ut the association of nations. 
liagrams took varied forms. 
aple-leaf, ete., growing in the flower box 
‘ngland, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, etc. being 
by the thistle, 


maple-leaf, ete, growing in the flower box. 


represented rose, shamrock 


\nother student represented the British Empire 
s an outstretched hand, the fingers as Canada, 


\ustralia, South Africa, India and_ other 


possessions. 
lor the League of Nations diagram several 


histories were used as well as current news- 


apers and magazines making the drawing up- 
late in its information. 
Tedious, uninteresting material was vitalized 


this manner for the class. The finished 
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sketches were displayed on the walls of the 
schoolroom and students who had lacked energy 
or ingenuity to work out a diagram for them- 
selves used the models as source material in 
studying for tests. 

For the individual student the value of work- 
ing out a problem operates like “mercy”—he is 
“twice blessed.” 

The student sees that he has made a service- 
able contribution to his fellow classmates. Per- 
sonally he has been benefited by his use of the 
library, he has become acquainted with books he 
did not know existed, such as Woodrow \Wilson’s 
“The State.” which supplied much of the ma- 
terial used in the German and French drawings. 
His originality has been called into being. 
Largely through his own efforts he has had a 


stimulating and developing mental experience. 





What the Teacher Expects of Her Principal 


By CATHERINE L. DUPUY. Renan High School, Pittsylvania County 


OU hear of and see many books on va- 
rious subjects of education and very few 
if any of them miss the chance of stress- 

ng what the principal expects of the teacher ; 
fact, some of them make such long lists of 
requirements that one has to have a good nerve 
even to think of trying to measure up to them. 
ut how many authors ever think of includ- 
ng in their discussions a chapter entitled, 
\\hat the Teacher Expects of the Principal. 
let us ask ourselves the question, Does she 
expect anything or does she just take what 
mes as a matter of course? 
(here have been superintendents and school 
ards who have been unable to see why Miss 
‘lank refused to accept such a wonderful po- 
tion. Had they inquired into the matter suf- 
iently perhaps they would have found that 
e principal of that school did not measure 
» to Miss Blank’s requirements for her prin- 





pal. Oh! yes, perhaps Miss Blank was only 
primary teacher and perhaps she should not 
ive had any “requirements for principal”— 
2 rhaps I say. 

‘rage, can you justify the statement that Miss 





But in this day of equal suf- 


ank should not have a mind of her own? 





So, while the principals are making their lists 
of “what the principal expects of the teacher” 
it would be well for the principal to reverse 
that subject and predicate and make another list, 
“What Does the Teacher Expect of Her Prin- 
cipal ?” 

I have chosen six heads under which to 
classify the discussion of What the Teacher 
expects of the Principal: 

First—In the direction of and attitude toward 
work, 

Second—In his classroom supervision. 

Third—In his relationships with teachers. 


Fourth—In his relationships with pipils. 


Fifth—In his attitude toward student activi- 
ties. 

Sixth—Generally. 

First: The teacher expects the principal to 


She 


expects him to have some of the qualities, some 


be able to direct the work of the school 
of the prerequisites of an executive. She ex- 
pects him to have well thought-out educational 
convictions and the courage to stand up for 
She expects him to know the course of 


them. 
study and the reasons underlying it. 
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No teacher has the respect she ought to have 
for a principal if that principal does not have 
some plans to offer and the courage to back 
these plans. Teachers do not have, and surely 
should not have, respect for a principal who 
is afraid of his shadow. How much the atti- 
tude of the principal towards the work at hand 

In spite of 
over to his 


has to do with the teacher’s work! 
himself, his 
faculty. If the principal feels that certain re- 
quirements are burdens so does the teacher. If 
he feels that they are vital and necessary, nine 
times out of ten so does the teacher. ‘The 


attitude will pass 


teacher has unconsciously adopted the princi- 
pal’s point of The teacher does not 
respect the principal who allows anyone to make 


view. 


a disparaging remark about the system or the 
school board, especially if that one be a part 
of that institution. The principal ought to de- 
mand loyalty to the institution from those who 
are a part of it. It is a noble profession and 
there are those of us who love it in spite of the 
hardships connected with it. 

The second place in which a teacher has cer- 
tain requirements is in the classroom super- 
vision done by the principal. She, if she be a 
wide awake teacher, will expect and want his 
criticism. She does not expect his criticism, how- 
ever, to be fault finding—that to her mind is 
not sound criticism. She believes that sound 
criticism looks rather to discover and appre- 
ciate merit. She will try to put more into her 
work if she feels that this is true. Above all 
things, remember, please, that she yearns to 
know the principal’s judgment of her work. 
There are many ways to give it to her. Let 
her have that estimation; now and then com- 
pliment her good work and the real teacher 
will try to make it all good; pick out and harp 
on her faults and she will feel hopelessly dis- 
couraged and give up. Criticize to help. She 
wants the principal to be charitable in his 
judgments, remembering that “charity vaunteth 
not itself—doth not behave itself unseemingly 
and is kind.” All of this applies to the teacher 
What does the new inex- 


of some experience. 
perienced teacher expect of her principal? The 
new teacher comes to the school with a feeling 
that the principal is taking the place in many 
respects of the professor or teacher on whom 


she has relied for guidance. She expects the 
principal to convey to her by his manner that 
he is not a detective nor a driver. She does 
not know exactly which road to take. It is 
the principal’s privilege and duty to guide her. 
The teacher expects this guidance. She does 
not expect to be continually reminded that she 
is under a superior officer, nor does she care to 
have the educational achievements of the prin- 
cipal thrown at her. Perhaps an example 
would serve to illustrate the point. This is a 
true story and happened in our own county. 

A teacher fresh from college had_ been 
assigned to teach mathematics in a certain high 
school. The first faculty meeting was called 
at the first noon recess to work out a schedule. 
This teacher ventured very timidly to make 
some minor suggestion as to arrangement of 
periods. She made it only as a suggestion. In 
reply, the principal proceeded to tell her in no 
uncertain terms that he could not be dictated 
to and that if she and the other members of 
the faculty did not do as he said he would take 
their certificates away from them and not allow 
them to teach in his school or in any school in 
the State, adding that he had done all of the 
work except write his thesis for his Ph. D. at 
Princeton and that he knew what he was talk- 
I grant you that that was an un- 
However, you can imagine that the 
That prin- 
cipal certainly did not measure up to require- 


ing about. 
usual case. 
new teacher after that was silent. 
ments there. So you see the new teacher like 
the one of some experience expects charity and 
sympathy on the part of the principal. 
Third: The teacher usually has definite ideas 
about the relationships between the principal and 
the teacher outside the classroom. The teacher 
expects him to act in a kindly way whether on 
the playground or in a social gathering. She 
does not expect him to be too familiar nor does 
she expect him to act out of school as if he had 
never seen her before. She knows that a 
pompous dignity counts for nothing. She ex- 
pects consideration on his part at all times. 
Fourth: What does the teacher expect of the 
principal in his relationships with the pupils ° 
She expects him to realize at all times that he 
is partly responsible for the character of the 


children under him. She expects him to realize 














and looks to him for help and guidance. 


that he shares that responsibility with her and 
he parents. Do you as principals realize that 
vou are the big man or woman of the children’s 
mmediate acquaintance? Do you realize the 
influence you can exert? Can the child in your 
school look up to you and respect you for 
vour character, your attainments and your 
moral leadership ? 

Fifth: Let us now consider what the teacher 
expects in regard to the principal’s attitude 
toward the student activities. Surely there is 
no principal who would not support most 
heartily the literary society of that school. 
Surely he can see the value of it not only to the 
school and community as a whole but to the 
individual pupil. Most principals realize the 
value of participation with the pupils in their 
“ames and contests. Not only is it good exer- 
cise for the principal but it will keep him 

oung ; best of all it will set a good example for 

the community at large. If the principal think 
it not beneath his dignity to engage in the 
games of the boys, neither will the patrons. 
(hey will realize that there is good in play as 
well as in work and they will be back of the 
principal and teacher in their efforts to pro- 
mote fair play. The teacher realizes and ex- 
pects the principal to know that she knows 
that he is no worse principal because he is a 
good ball player! 

Sixth: Finally the teacher expects her princi- 
pal to have a sense of humor. She expects him 
to be cheerful. She wants cheer to radiate from 
his office. She wants him to look on the bright 
side of life. She wants his stock of good na- 
ture to be inexhaustible. If the principal’s zeal 
and enthusiasm is easily drowned, his task is 
pretty sure to be done indifferently. The teacher 
sees no reason why the principal cannot enjoy 
a joke in the schoolroom. To be long faced is 
not an asset to a principal but a liability. We 
need more good nature and humor in our 
schools. 

So, on behalf of the teachers of Pittsylvania 
county, I beg of you principals to realize that 
any real teacher has definite requirements she 
has set for a principal. She expects certain 
things of him. She realizes her imperfections 
May 
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the principals think of their faculties where- 

ever they are and ask themselves — “what do 

they expect of us? Are we measuring up to 

their requirements of us?” If the answer 

comes in the affirmative, then the faculty 

Should certainly try to measure up to the 

principal’s requirements. 

Here is a bit of advice for principal and 

teacher alike! 

“If you want to teach in the kind of a school 
that’s the kind of school you like, 

It isn’t worth while to apply for a school that’s 
on some far off pike: 

You'll usually find what you left behind and 
what all along you knew— 

It isn’t the school that has something wrong; 
if there’s anything wrong—it’s you! 

Schools are not made in a day and an hour, nor 
even in a year; 

Nor are they made by any one man that the 
patrons may hold him dear; 

But schools are made by teachers all who work 
and are not afraid 

That some one will get credit for what they’ve 
done and then go on ahead. 


So if there’s anything wrong with the school 
you’re in you’re knocking yourself to 
tell it; 

Best change around and find what’s good and 
begin at once to sell it. 

There’s ‘glory enough for all’ in battles and 
school life, too; 

Your school will be what you want it to be— 
it isn’t the school—it’s you!” 

SOME UNFAIR CRITICISMS 
(Continued from page 369) 
environment that will at least set decent examples 
and point to worthy ideals; with these four 
great agencies co-operating heartily, each do- 
ing its own work in its proper place in the 
greatest and most worthy task that ever chal- 
lenged the imagination of men—the task of 
educating the rising generation so that it will 
be qualified to come into its great inheritance 





and to pass on to its successors a still greater 


legacy. * kK Ke Kk k kK Kk * 


eee 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


MASTERING THE DIFFICULTIES OF ADDITION 


By RACHEL E. GREGG, Extension Division, University of Virginia 


(This article is a continuation of the one 
begun in the February issue of the Virginia 
Journal of Education and further developed in 
the March issue 


Final Steps In Column Addition 


TEP NII. On page 244 of the February 
the Virginia Journal, the dith- 
the zero combinations 


ClITIECS rT lear 


eS 
were discussed briefly lhe readers of these 
articles have probably been aware that zeros do 
not occur in any of the illustrative examples so 
far given This omission has been intentional 
as the additional difficulty of the zero should not 


1 


arise until the more simple steps in the addition 


process have been mastered. 

'Professor Thorndike says, There are two main 
reasons tor the zero difficulties. l‘irst, O 1s pecu- 
har. Ois not, irom the child's experience and point 
of view, a number like 2 or 3 or 4; 1t does not 
amount to anything ! ‘O 5 cents is 0 cents’ is un- 
real compared with ‘2 > cents is a dime.’ 0 is 
peculiar arithmetically in that it has a separate 
set of habits of its own, such as: O in column 
addition, neglect it; anv number minus zero is 
unchanged ; ' 

“Second, the operations with O are not uni- 


* * * Each habit of use has to be related to 


form 
the particular conditions where it is appropriate 
* * * So, on the whole, the treatment of zero 
is and will be difficult. We must expect to give 
time and attention to it.” 

Any use of zero in column addition should 
come after the pupils have thoroughly habitu- 
ated the steps which have been given in the 
previous articles. At this time, if such combina- 
tions as 0+6=6 were taught earlier, it would be 
best to review these combinations. 

Several exercises giving these combination in 


decades will be helpful, such as: 


10 20 30 40 50 10 20 40 70 
6 6 6 6 ¢ 8) 9 8 3 
1Thorndike, E. I lhe New Methods in Arithmetic. 


Rand MeNail 


ind Company, Chicago, IIL, pp. 174, 175. 


15 25 17 27 10 20 
0 0 0 0 3 3 


These examples should be followed by the 


following tvpes or steps: 


A. 24 45 36 43 67 Q9 
10 1 10 10 10 10 
Lb. 24 64 54 76 46 Q? 
20 30 40 20 60 40) 
c 234 324 342 467 346 
102 205 201 402 203 
1) 208 340 704 R3( 308 
39] 248 235 249 211 
E. 206 340 63 454 409 
340 209 300 400 280) 
| 3 4 6 7 5 3 4 
0 0 2 0 2 0 5 
4 5 0 0 0 
G. 36 34 30 35 74 65 
30 35 25 2? 20 20 
13 40 40 60 10 24 
H. 372 440 356 371 206 
201 250 201 420 341 
230 404 300 408 430 
i. 348 265 291 347 600 
203 406 304 205 248 
142 320 613 632 60) 
J. 489 468 480 304 306 
607 803 509 469 497 
370 340 647 906 450 


Kach type of example given above should re 
ceive sufficient drill before the next type is pre 
sented. These steps are very simple and at the 
same time furnish a very good review of al! 
steps so far studied in addition. More examples 
will be found in Smith’s Modern Primary 
Arithmetic on pages 17, 19, 20, 21, 44, 46, 4° 
In selecting examples from these pages, it 
necessary to check each example with the ty 
which is being studied as the method of grading 
the difficulties used in these articles is not th 


same as is used in the Smith Arithmetics. 

















No attempt should be made to explain the 
value of zero in columns through place value. 
t is wise to establish the habit practiced by 
dults of neglecting zero and thinking of the 
ext number to be added as early as possible. 
which the teacher makes 


\ny explanation 


hould be as simple as possible. It is quite 
ufficient to tell the pupils to skip the zero and 

ld the next number. 

Step XIV. After the zero difficulty has been 
inderstood and mastered, introduce the irregular 
olumns in addition. Pupils must be taught to 
) look up to the top of the column and add each 
) number although a vacant space in the column 

is found. Naturally, these vacant spaces are all 
: on the left hand margin of the example. Again, 


is best to caution the teacher to avoid any 


reference to the place value of the numbers as 
a possible explanation of any irregularity in the 
) columns. The simplest explanation is always 
the wisest. Through having examples worked 
by different members of the class on the black- 
: board, the teacher can show that all that is 
necessary is to add each figure in any column 
‘ and when vacant spaces occur, just as with 
: zeros, one skips the space and adds the next 
| number. 
6 [ypes of examples which should be given: 
: A. 45 324 614 378 295 
} 6 29 23 9 — 15 
) , 
Q B. 23 65 9 45 34 8 
Q 41 + 24 6 7 62 
2 28 36 2 87 . 
. iat Bite int pea / 
? Gs 432 264 489 34 458 
0 214 12 a7 2 4 
3 4 368 267 361 
Step XV. At this time the method of check- 
. ng addition should be taught. The only sure 


plan is to add each column in the reverse order 
to that used originally If the method of add- 
ng upward has been taught, the pupils should 
dd the columns downward to check the answer. 
| there is any variation in the two sums, the 
answer should be added again in the original 
manner. After the method of checking has been 
taught, pupils should be held responsible for the 


No paper should 


correct answers in addition. 
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be handed to the teacher which has not been 


checked and corrected. 
After each of the steps has been studied and 


mastered the pupils are ready to take up the ad- 


four columns of four, five, and six 


the 


dition of 
addends. At 
pupil should have perfected the skill of adding 


close of the third grade a 


and checking such an example as the following 


without an error: 


436 3892 
4632 214 204 
2035 324 1420 
4385 21 6 
2641 3 38 
614 


3274 274 

No attempt should be made to increase speed 
of operation in addition until the habits given 
above have been perfected. When this has been 


accomplished, practice tests similar to the 
Courtis or the Studebaker practice tests should 


be given to increase the rate of addition. 
Application of Addition to Problems 


or some forty years or more, the importance 
of using all number processes in problems has 
been recognized. More recently, through the 
use of standard tests, it has been shown that the 
abilitv for computation in arithmetic is not con- 
nected with the ability to solve problems. These 
studies have led to a revision of the type of 
problems used and the methods of attacking the 
problem. 

In every case, it is agreed that such problems 
should be similar to problems which the pupil 
will find in his daily activities. Moreover, 
these problems should parallel the development 
of skill in each process. Further, the technical 
terms used should be explained and understood 
the 
the 
the 


the 


by the pupil and the vocabulary used in 


problems should be within the range ot 


pupil. Many of the problems should be of 


which may be adapted by 


the 


project type 


teacher to meet the needs of school. 

A number of problems should be used so that 
pupils will become accustomed to think in terms 
of situations which require the use of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, or division, for their 
solution. In the first grade it is sufficient to 


allow the lessons in community studies or nature 
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study or the usual routine of the schoolroom to 
care for problems using numbers. In_ the 
second grade, the simple number combinations 
should be used in problems which children may 
meet. Some of these are buying lunch at the 
cafeteria or buying toys, fruits, and candy at 
the corner store, playing store, finding the cost 
of milk for lunch, keeping the scores for cer- 
tain games, such as Bean Bags, Ring Toss, etc. 

The following exercises illustrate these early 


phases of problems: 
“Buying Lunch 


This is the fare at the school lunch room: 





Ham Sandwich -- 8c Milk ----------- 5c 
Chicken Sandwich 9c Cake ----------- 6c 
ee [St pr &c 
eens a re 4c 
NE vacceweinn mM POW 22s, 3c 











Find out how much you would have to pay 


for: 

1. A glass of milk, a peach, butter, and a roll. 

2. A ham sandwich, a cup of cocoa, and a 
peach. 

3. An egg, a roll, butter, and an apple. 

4. An egg, an apple, and a chicken sandwich. 

5. A peach, a glass of milk, and a chicken 


sandwich. 


2Durell, Thomas J., Gillett, Harry O., Durell, Fletcher, 
The Durell and Gillett New York State Arithmetics, 
Elementary Book. Chas. E. Merrill Co., New York, 
pp. 16, 17. 


6. A peach, cake, and a cup of cocoa. 
7. Two ham sandwiches and a peach. 


3The 1234567 89 Cent Store Things for 


3oys and Girls at Every price. 


lc a picture postcard. 
2c a paper doll. 

3c a dozen jackstones. 
4c a top. 

5¢ a ball. 

6c a pad. 

7c a toy pistol. 

8c dominoes. 

9c a book. 


(In this space should 
be placed pictures of 


each object listed, with 
the price attached as is 


found in book.) 


How much do you pay for: 


1. A ball and a pad? 

2. A ball and a toy pistol? 
3. A paper doll and a book? 

Many more problems could be made from this 
exercise. 

Various activities which may be used to 
furnish articles for problems are listed in the 
Fourth Yearbook of the Department of Super- 
intendence, pages 192-200. Many of these ac- 
tivities are duplicated in each school and the 
teacher can secure from them material for a 
number of problems which will add to the 
meager number given in the text used in the 
State. These simpler and more concrete forms 
of problems should be used extensively in the 
second and third grades. 


(To be continued in June Issue) 


8Thorndike, E. L. The Thorndike Arithmetics, 
Primary Book. Rand McNally and Company, Chicago. 





ECONOMY OF TIME IN PRIMARY GRADES iia: 


~~ 
— 
HE topic, Economy of Time in Primary 
Grades, brings very forcibly to my mind 
an experience doubtless common to us all 
in our early teaching days. I shall never for- 
get the despair with which I faced the problem 
of trying to fit the twenty five or thirty classes 
of the primary department of a rural school 
into a day’s schedule! And even more difficult 
than making it come out right on paper was 
‘the task of sticking to the program when it was 


finished. Just as the class would get fairly 


( By MARY B. HAYNES, Supervisor First Grade, State Teachers College, Farmville ». 


launched upon a subject the clock would pro- 
claim the time up and there would be a hasty 
dismissal, followed by another beginning with 
its all-too-soon ending. And _ so, skipping 
rapidly through a succession of ten and fifteen 
minute periods, the day went on to its close and 
was practically lost in fragments. In trying to 
save time I was losing it. 

Miss Annie E. Moore in her book The Pri- 
mary School says, “In a program of this kind it 
is clear that children move rapidly from one 
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kind of drill, exercise, or recitation to another 
throughout the day, with no time and no op- 
portunity to relax and throw themselves into 
some absorbing occupation. . . . It is clear that 
there are no interesting childlike activities pro- 
vided that are meant to continue from day to 
day and to gather momentum as they develop. 
A fair amount of drawing and music, a little 
story-telling, minutes for games or 
physical training comprise all that one can find 
of provision for the active and expressive side 
of child nature. If the reading should be 
taught in a mechanical and formal way, then 
indeed. The responses most 
likely to be developed in these rooms are in- 
stant obedience to signals, patient, unintelligent 


a few 


life is barren 


plodding through unrelated exercises, and (in 
many children) the art of concealing utter idle- 
There is apparently little opportunity to 
learn how to concentrate on matters of real 
importance and to push forward industriously 


ness. 


to a conclusion.” 

True economy of time in education, it seems 
to me, should be reckoned in terms of the 
child’s growth and development; in terms of 
his attitudes and appreciations; in terms of his 
self-initiated effort and (if I may go a little 
further) in terms of his happiness and his sat- 
isfaction, as well as in terms of his knowledge 
of subject matter. 

As an example of the type of work done in 
the less formally organized schools, I want to 
tell you of a unit of work which I saw carried 
out in the third grade of the demonstration 
school at Peabody College last summer. A 
little girl, recalling a tea room that she had 
helped make in the second grade, suggested to 
her group that they make one. From this sug- 
gestion the idea developed from day to day, 
the final result being a crude but adequately 
equipped tea room. Everything, including 
furniture, dishes and table linen, was planned 
and made by the children. In daily conference 
periods, work was judged and further plans 
were made. Announcements were written and 
menu cards and order blanks were typed. A 
committee of children visited the market, found 
out the price of food and calculated amounts 


needed. Instructed by the group, they pur- 


chased the materials and each child was as- 
signed a part in preparing the food. 


Plans 
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were formed for opening the tea room to visi- 
tors, each child choosing a job. On the day 
of the opening the children took entire respon- 
sibility for meeting the visitors, serving in the 
kitchen and in the tea room and collecting the 
money. The height of their interest was 
reached when they calculated the amount re- 
ceived, the cost of the enterprise and the profit. 
Considered in terms of education, this is an 
example of wholeness of activity and whole- 
some emotional expression as well as training 
in number control and opportunity for oral and 
written English. Other social outgrowths, too 
numerous to mention, were evidenced by the 
radiant satisfaction which every child felt in 
this self-planned and self-executed activity. 
“These views are idealistic,” I can hear you 
say, “but can they be made practical in the 
public school situations of our State?” I would 
not have you believe that I think it at all an 
easy thing to do. Dr. Frank McMurry tells us 
that “there is much cause for alarm at present, 
because the theory of education of children has 
advanced so far beyond prevailing practice that 
the two are hardly in sight of each other.” A 
revolution has taken place in our theory and 
it must of necessity be followed by a period of 
uncertainty and readjustment. Many teachers 
scornful of what they term these new-fangled 
ideas have shut themselves off from any benefit 
to be gained by a study of education; others 
have tried but have found the breaking away 
from old habits and ideas too difficult, and even 
among the more progressive teachers there is 
some confusion. Some of them, in trying to 
advance too rapidly, are doing less effective 
work than formerly. They have given up much 
that was good, though old, and have not suffi- 
ciently mastered the new to put it into practice. 
I do not advise that the rank and file of our 
classroom teachers attempt to inaugurate and 
conduct a curriculum based entirely on chil- 
dren’s activities. Probably all of us, however, 
may be willing to take some steps toward modi- 
fying the formality of the primary school pro- 
gram if we can assure ourselves that it can be 
done without neglecting the requirements of 
our State course of study. “The first step to- 
ward this modification,” says Miss Moore, “is 
to provide at least one long period of from 
thirty to fifty minutes a day in which e chil- 
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dren may et ive with some degree of freedom 


in activities of their choice. This will necessi- 


tate of course a reasonable supply of materials, 
though a costly outfit is not necessary. If the 
children are encouraged to engage in construc- 
tive work, dramatic play, representative play, 
( ay ¢ ( housekeeping activi- 
ties, et here ll] be launched many things 
that will carry over and affect advantageously 


rriculum. The next step would 
be to take reading out of the narrow confines 
of the ten and fifteen minute periods and give 
several 


a longer stretch of time when the 


groups may engage in reading or in activities 
related to reading. This plan will give at least 
two long periods in the day when children are 
engaged in significant and relatively unified ac- 
tivities. They will have a good deal of physi- 


cal freedom le period first described and 


will be somewhat restricted in the 
second.” 


Probably thi 


concrete by a 


s discussion may be made more 

comparison of two programs 
taken from the report of an investigation made 
by the National Council of Primary Education 
in 1923. 
i 


of study. 


Kither of them I think might be used 


meet the requirements of the State course 


T 


t Rs (;RADI 
9 -OY- 9:15 C Dy ning exercises and hygiene 
9:15- 9:30 Penmanship exercises 


breathing exercises 
1 : 

| nonics 

Spelling 


10:00-10:05 Civies 


10:55-11:05 Reading, first class 
11:05-11:20 Reading, second class 
third class 
I] 

FIRST GRADE 
8:45- 9:30 Free period for individual prob- 
lems and projects, 


Care of pets, plants, etc. 


9 :30-10:15 Language, writing. Discussion of 
morning work and plans for 
next day. Incidental reading 


in this connection. 
10:15-10:30 Recess. Milk. Play period out 
doors. 


drill, 


vames, distributed according to 


10 :30-11:30 Keading, phonics, word 


needs of group. 


Noon Recess 
Music 
Study spelling 
Reading in three sections. Ten 


minutes for each. 


2:05: 2:15 Games 
2:15- 2:40 Reading—two days in the week 
Drawing—three days in the week 
Noon Recess 
1:00- 1:45 Reading, two groups (Library 


period) 
ecess 
Singing. Story hour 

Notice in the first program the shortness of 
the periods and the large number of periods in 
there are 


a day. In all twenty periods onl 
1 


three of which exceed fifteen minutes; the 


median length of time divisions 1s about = ten 
minutes. Time for class assembly and dismissal 
and for checking up seat work seem not to 
have been provided for. Nothing is said about 
the character of the seat work, but the time 
allowed for it prohibits anything of a construc- 


tive character. The defect in such a curriculum 


is the lack of stimulating ideas and the failure 


0 provide opportunity for children to think, 
to plan, and to work independently. 

In contrast to this the second program has 
only several of them ranging 
The 


day begins with the long free period, sO essen- 


seven periods, 


from thirty minutes to an hour in length. 


tial to a child’s development since purposes can- 
not well arise unless there is a degree of free- 
dom. Time is allowed to check up and criticise 
work, to set up standards, and to consider next 


steps. From the first one gets the feeling of 


patchwork, from the latter the possibility of 

















Te. 6 


related wholes. The first seems to emphasize 
the hearing of lessons, the second seems to take 
time to let the children be natural, to work, to 
play, to sing, to talk. 

The big problem in making the curriculum, 
then, is to allow children freedom in working 
uit their own projects and at the same time 
to teach the reading, writing, language and 
number required to meet the demands of a defi- 
nite course of study. In order to solve this 
problem and to make for greater unity and 
continuity in the curriculum, progressive school 
people have tried to find centers of interest 
which may become the point of departure for 
teaching both the formal subjects and the ex- 


pressive arts. In the study of Indian life or 
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Colonial life, there is abundant opportunity for 
teaching reading, writing, number work, geog- 
raphy and oral and written language; and in 
addition the ideas presented may take concrete 
form in the miniature village, in dramatic and 
representative play, and in costume making. 
Often in the earliest grades the common play 
experiences of the children are drawn upon. A 
play-house made, decorated and furnished by 
the class furnishes content for the reading, 
language and number periods. 

The so-called formal subjects must be taught, 
of course, but if they can be taught through 
the freer method of allowing them to grow out 
of the life project of children, is not this 


economy ? 





Virginia’s Natal Day—May 13 


By MARGARET M. WITHROW, Lexington 


\Virginia’s fair daughters return to greet 
their mother on her natal day. 

Virginia, dressed in a flowing white robe 
and holding the State flag in her left hand, is 
seated at the center of the stage. 

The daughters, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan and West Vir- 


ginia enter, each bearing a red carnation, 


which she gives to her mother on greeting 
her. 

The daughters, who are dressed in white 
and have broad scarfs bearing the names of 
| their States in gold letters, form a semicircle 
| on each side of Virginia. 
| The mother rises and bids her daughters 


| welcome— 
| 
! 


\Vith festal flags unfurled 

| And gates thrown open wide, 
Virginia greets the world 

With friendship, joy, and pride. 

She calls upon the stately host— 
The children of her line— 

| And bids them yield devotion at 


The Nation’s sacred shrine. 


No stint is in the Mother’s heart, 


No check upon her hand, 


No discord in the greeting note 

Of welcome to her strand; 
Virginia knows them for her own 

By every ancient sign, 
By race, by creed, by tongue, by flag, 


And heritage divine. 


Open lies the seaward way, 
Open lies the land; 

pen is Virginia’s heart 
And open is her hand; 

And by these symbols will she chaim 
Her children, Kin and Kith— 

By lovely Pocahontas, and 


By gallant Captain Smith! 


She then calls on each daughter to tell 
what she has done since leaving home and 
each gives a two minute talk on her State. 

At the close of these talks the oldest 
daughter crowns Virginia with a garland of 


flowers, while all sing— 


Birthland of story, Home-land of glory, 
Thousands of voices are singing to thee ; 
With garlands fairest, with heart gems rarest, 


We crown Virginia, sweet land of the free. 
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The Administration of High School Credit 


By M. L. COMBS, Supervisor Educational Research 


N early days pupils were rated with abso- 
lute marks, with a definite passing mark. 
There was no general tendency of grad- 

ing among different teachers. The percentage 
of withdrawals from courses and failures was 
high. 

Recently a change has been made to a letter 
system in which a letter stands for a certain 
series of numbers, but even in this system an 
“A” grade with one teacher may be entirely dif- 
ferent from an “A” grade from another teacher ; 
and there is no way of giving pupils credit for 
extra work done in the various subjects. 

There are too many pupils in our high schools 
working merely for passing marks. An at- 
tempt should be made to subordinate the influ- 
ence of the passing mark. The following 
scheme is suggested in order to eliminate this 
evil and to permit exceptional pupils to grad- 
uate in less than four years. This scheme is 
based upon Dr. Morrison’s technique, “pre-test, 
teach, test, and teach again.” 


plus .2 of a unit of additional credit on the sub- 
jects checked. 

“Credit level + 1” is equal to mastery of course 
plus .1 of a unit or additional credit on the sub- 
ject checked. 

“Credit level” is equal to mastery of course or 
satisfactory work. 

“Below credit level’ means that the subjects 
checked must be repeated. If a pupil is below 
credit level the first term he may redeem him- 
self before the end of the vear. 

This system will give the pupil proper credit 
for meritorious independent projects represent- 
ing intellectual interests. 

This system can be easily administered if 
subjects are divided up into units or divisions. 
For example, physics can be divided into heat, 
light, ete. 

Subject 


Physics : heat : light : ete. 


A pupil may fall below credit level on one 


division of a subject; for example, “heat,” and 
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Credit secured should be indicated by placing a 
check mark in the appropriate space under the 
name of the subject. 

“Credit level + 2” is equal to mastery of course 


still go on to “light” and make up “heat” later. 
An examination on each unit should be given 
and no final examination at the end of the yea: 
is necessary. 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


STANDARD ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


As has been the practice during recent years 
the State elementary school fund is distributed, 
first, on the basis of a definite amount for each 
one, two, and three-room school which meets 
the standards set up by the State Board of 
Education—the most important of the require- 
ments being a properly qualified teacher and a 
nine months’ school term. 

It is encouraging to note that this year there 
are 884 standard elementary schools as com- 
pared with 784 last session, a gain of one hun- 
dred schools which have met standard require- 
It is also interesting to note that the 
greatest gain has been among the three-room 
schools, there being a total of forty six addi- 
tional three-room schools that have met require- 


ments. 


ments as compared with thirty nine new two- 
room schools and only fifteen additional one- 
room schools. It is clear that there is a dis- 
tinct tendency towards the larger school in 
which there is an opportunity for the teacher to 


handle a smaller number of grades and to 


specialize in the instruction of pupils of the 
same age. 


TRANSPORTATION OF PUPILS 
The counties of the State are operating dur- 
ing the current year a total of 1,273 school 
busses which are transporting pupils to con- 
solidated schools where sounder instruction can 
be offered the pupils. This is a gain of 192 
busses over last session. 


ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS 

While the final summary of accredited high 
schools for the year 1926-27 has not been com- 
pleted, there is every reason to believe that there 
will be 375 accredited four-year high schools as 
compared with 369 for 1925-26. In addition 
there will be ten junior high schools as com- 
pared with twelve for last session, making a 
total of 385 accredited high schools, there being 
only 381 the year before. In addition there are 
seven four-year high schools on the qualified 
list for 1926-27. If present standards are main- 
tained these will be fully accredited in 1927-28. 


Directory of Virginia Summer Schools for Teachers 1927 


University of Virginia, Summer Quarter, two 
terms, June 20-September 3. 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
two terms, June 11-August 27. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
two terms, June 16-September 10. 

University of Richmond, Richmond, six 
weeks, June 13-July 23. 

Roanoke College, Salem, two terms, June 13- 
August 27. 

Emory and Henry College, Emory, two terms, 
June 10-August 13. 

State Teachers College, Farmville, two terms, 
June 13-August 26. 

State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, two 
terms, June 13-August 26. 


State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, two 
terms, June i3-August 26. 

State Teachers College, East Radford, two 
terms, June 13-August 206. 


For Negro Teachers 


Hampton Normal and Industrial Institute, 
two terms, June 15-August 31. 

Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, two 
terms, June 18-August 29. 

Virginia Union University, six weeks, June 


20-July 29. 


Manassas Normal and Industrial Institute, 
six weeks, June 18-July 23. 
St. Paul Normal and Industrial Institute, 


Lawrenceville, June 17-July 23. 
Christiansburg Normal and Industrial Insti- 
tute, June 15-July 22. 
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Why We Should Attend the N. E. A. Meeting in July 


By ANNA HUNTER WELLS, Robert E. Lee Junior High School, Lynchburg 


WACTIERS of Virginia, let me ask you a 


question. Do vou know that in July, 3-8, 
on the Pacitic Coast, at Seattle, the Na- 
tional education Association will hold its sixty 
fifth annual convention? | wonder if you are 


J 


planning t t. May Ll ask you, every 
teacher in our vreat State, whether you teach 
in a rural. town, or ctv s hool. to consider 


hy th me: 


. ] + 
seriously Ul 


The sixty-third convention at Indianapolis in 


1925, in its program that “interpreted the 
schools to the public.” and the sixtv-fourth in 
Philadelphia last vear, in its “Chailenge of 


Childhood,” inspired the minds and touched the 
hearts of all those who were present. Ah! Who 
can measure the value of great educational as 
semblies 7 They are truly an investment for 
the teacher, the children and the Nation. The 
spirit, the enthusiasm and the influence of those 
davs have been telt in every part of our land, 
and today the schools of America are better, the 
teachers and children happier because’ of 
measures adopted there 

Again we are approaching a great educational 
meeting. The spirit of the West is calling us 
to Seattle. What shall be our reply? The 
greatest democratic assembly on earth, an as- 
sembly representing 800,000 teachers, the in- 
structors of our 25,000,000 American public 
school children, will voice its expression and 
will in a large measure shape the Nation's 


destiny. Shall we be al 


sent? Shall we, the 
teachers of Virginia who have always been 
loval in the field of education and who have 
ever been deeply concerned in all progressive 
movements, have no part in this assembly ? 

As teachers “we are the guardians of the 
heritage of all ages. We sow the seeds that 
grow into the flower of tomorrow’s civilization. 
We are the lighters of torches that lead the 
world from darkness to light. We are the bor- 
rowers of ideals and the trail blazers. All about 
us we see unfolding life reaching upward.” Be- 


cause of this so important place that we fill, it 1s 


verv necessary that we work on the problems of 


the profession. but how can we do this work ex- 
cept by large numbers of us attending our great 
educational conventions? Only through cooper- 
ation can we achieve big advances. Only by 
coming together can we receive increased 
power, new points of view and a stronger faith 
in education. The N. E. A. in July will deal 
with the greatest problems of civilization, 
problems with which we, the teachers of 
America, are so vitally connected. For this 
reason, we should be present. 

It has been said that inspiration is the soul 
of great teaching. To be present at that assem- 
bly, during whose session the best of the Nation 
will become interested; to be a member of that 
body, whose policies will play no mean part in 
the young life of tomorrow—ah, how great will 
be the joy! As we clasp the hand and look in- 
to the faces of others who have given so untir- 
ingly of their services, as we talk to others who 
know the heartaches, the trials and vet the joys 
of the school teacher’s life—think of the satis- 
faction that will fill us because of that under- 
standing and sympathy. The messages of the 
great speakers will so thrill us that the routine 
duty of the classroom will fade away and we 
shall see ourselves the greatest servants of 
mankind bearing the banner of highest ideals. 
Can one find greater incentive for noble, self- 
sacrificing service than in a great educational 
assembly ? 

Again, a trip across the continent to Seattle 
will carry us through a country whose natural 
beauty is perhaps without equal in the world. 
As the wonder of the Pacific Northwest un- 
folds itself to us, we shall follow the pioneer 
paths of Lewis and Clark and our hearts shall 
burn with the spirit of adventure. Due to a 
special arrangement that the N. E. A. has made 
with the railroads, we shall, at reasonable rates, 
have opportunities to visit the Glacier National 
Park, the scenic Canadian Rockies or Yellow- 
stone National Park and the Grand Canyon. As 
teachers we should love the great out-of-doors, 


and if we make this trip to the educational meet- 
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ing at Seattle many a classroom recitation next 
winter will be enlivened because of our renewed 
interest in the beauty and life of the West. 
The coming meeting of the N. E. A. should 
especially appeal to us from Virginia because 
we are going to present the name of one of our 
own teachers for the next president of the great- 
est educational body in the world. Those who 
were present at the annual convention of the Vir- 
vinia Education Association in Roanoke will 
recall that one of its resolutions was “that, in 
view of the splendid service rendered to educa- 
tion in Virginia and in the nation by Miss 
Cornelia S. Adair of Richmond, the Virginia 
National 


Association the name of Miss Adair for its next 


teachers propose to the Education 


president.” Knowing full well that Miss Adair 
deserves this high honor and would be a splendid 
leader, surely we should be present in large 
numbers to show our fellow workers how loyally 
we stand behind her. Consider, too, the great 
honor that would be reflected on our beloved 


State when one of her teachers becomes the 
president of the greatest educational organiza- 
the 


rally around our banner and prove that the 


tion in world. Once again let us 
greatness of the Old Dominion is not a matter 
of history but in the person of Miss Adair is 
alive and full of energy. 

Lastly, we should be present at the N. E. A. 
meeting in July because of what the organiza- 
Are we 
fully aware and appreciative of the fact that the 


tion has done and plans to do for us. 


wise and untiring services of the N. E. A. have 
brought about the increase in the salaries of 
teachers throughout Virginia? The organiza- 
tion has awakened the Nation to the realization 
that it is poor policy to pay more to the people 
who clothe, feed, haul, and amuse us than we 
pay to the people who open the doors of oppor- 
tunity and growth; that teachers have plaved 
the important part in the increased material 
prosperity in America and for that reason should 
be well paid. 


Again, the N. E. A. is the largest publisher 


of literature on the problems of the teaching 
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profession in the world. Through its press de- 
partment, it has given much publicity to the 
the N. E. A. 


Journal, the organization is rendering invaluable 


cause of education. ‘Through 


aid to teachers and schools. The Journal is 
now widely used in normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges for reference and study and in teachers’ 
meetings in solving problems of the profession. 

Many matters of importance will come for- 
ward for discussion at the sixty-fifth session. 
The movements for a Department of Education 
with a secretary in the President’s Cabinet, for 
indefinite tenure of office to teachers who have 
had full professional training and for a retire- 
ment system will be seriously and carefully 
considered. In other words, “self-improvement 
will be the Keynote of the convention.” 

Are we eager to elevate the character and ad- 
vance the interests of the profession? Are we 
willing to think together and work together 
that we may be able “to have and to hold” 
through future years the right kind of teachers 
for the youth of our land? Then let us, “the 
Republic’s first and last line of defense,” not 
be absent when that great convention meets in 
July. 

ABOUT AQUARIA 

(Continued from page 371) 
annoying when you want to look at them. In 
contrast to the eel the catfish does not bother to 
investigate anything. He accepts the world as 
he finds it. His spines insure that no cannibal 
will endeavor to swallow him and being thus 
armed against invasion he does not molest his 
neighbors. 

The list of varieties may be extended indeti- 
nitely in every community. The point is the 
value of cultivating interest in what we have at 
home. In conclusion let me state that informa 
tion upon this interesting subject can readily be 
the 


stands ready and even anxious to give it. 


which 
Both 


Bureaus have men who 


secured from Bureau of Fisheries, 
our State and Federal 
spend all their time experimenting and gathering 


information for our use. 
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TEACHERS CODE OF PROFESSIONAL 
ETHICS 


Why Not Put It Into Full Force In Virginia? 


It is time for a larger group of teachers in 
Virginia to practice really the ethical standards 
of the profession. We have for the past ten 
years been talking about ethical standards for 
the profession of teaching and have had a com- 
mittee at work on formulating the ideas into a 
written code. Several reports have been made 
which were printed in bulletin form and dis- 
tributed, but the number of teachers in Virginia 


practicing the ethical standards is all too small. 


The background of the development of ethical 


standards among professional and other or- 
ganized groups is interesting. The medical and 
legal professions have had effective systems of 
ethical standards for a long time. The medical 
profession has required of all its members the 
Hippocrates oath since the fourth century B. C. 
and the legal profession in America formu- 
lated its ethical canons with the Hoffman resolu- 
tions in 1836. The development of ethical 
standards for other professions and organized 
groups has been a matter of more recent years. 
Still more recently, the teaching profession has 
been conscious of the need of an ethical code 
and hence is in the first stages of formulating 
such standards for the guidance of its members. 
During the past few years there has been a 
marked movement toward the adoption of 
written codes. The organizations that have 
adopted written codes include a wide range of 
activities covering artisans, tradesmen, manufac- 
turers, merchants, professional men, members of 
clubs and several hundred other representative 
organizations. 

The reasons for codes of ethics are obvious. 
In the first place, there is always in any sizable 
group a fringe of unscrupulous persons who, for 
selfish or pecuniary purposes, will violate ac- 
cepted standards of conduct. Sometimes the 
violation is due to ignorance, especially on the 
part of those who lately have become members 
of the group; but this ought not to be a valid 
excuse. Those persons who engage in un- 
ethical practices need to be checked, reined and 
guided. Written ethical codes afford the neces- 
sary checks—they set up definite standards of 
conduct. Some one has said, “The ideals of 
men best project themselves into reality when 
crystallized into written documents. In any line 
of human activity a united, written expression of 
that which is best for the common good be- 
comes a strong force for progress. The mere 
expression clarifies the general statement.” 

Thirty or more State Teachers’ Associations 
have adopted and published codes of ethics. 
Other states either have committees at work 
formulating codes of ethics or have the matter 
under advisement. Most of the associations 
have adopted their codes within the past four 
or five years. ‘ 
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In examining the various state codes of ethics 
for teachers, it is interesting to note that there 
is almost universal agreement as to the stand- 
ards set up. They all enjoin teachers constantly 
to improve themselves, to keep an open mind 
and to affiliate with state and national associa- 
tions of teachers. Concerning salary and ad- 
vancement in the profession, they condemn ap- 
plying for positions not known to be vacant and 
prescribe that applications for positions should 
go only to the superintendent or executive head 
of the school system. They condemn self-ad- 
vertisement and the use of “pull,” the using of 
the “To Whom It May Concern” testimonials, 
and underbidding in salary. They enjoin ad- 
ministrative officers to help worthy teachers to 
secure promotion. As to contracts and tenure, 
they condemn violation of contracts, either on 
the teachers or boards of education 
without the consent of the other party to the 
contract and enjoin school officials to give early 
notice of re-election or dismissal and teachers to 
give early notice of their intent to resign. Con- 


cerning teachers’ relations with supervisors and 


part of 


administrators, they enjoin cooperation and con- 
demn “going over the heads” of immediate 
superiors ; they condemn irresponsible criticism 
of one’s predecessors, successors or colleagues, 
but enjoin an obligation of exposing those 
guilty of unprofessional practices. They con- 
demn school board members for the practice of 
Nepotism or attempts to secure unearned favors 
for themselves or their children. 

As to 
teachers to deal with pupils in a spirit of kind- 
ness and fairness in all particulars. They con- 
demn any attempt on the part of teachers to 


relations with pupils, they enjoin 


force their personal beliefs, particularly re- 
ligious, upon their pupils, condemn tutoring 
one’s pupils for pay, and affirm that the rights 
of children should always be protected. 
Concerning the relations with parents and the 
with 
parents and the taking part in all constructive 


community, they enjoin cooperation 
community activities, condemn taking part in 
factional disputes when to do so would result in 
injury to the school; on the other hand, they 


affirm that because of their positions teachers 


do not lose the right to their beliefs. 
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In general they enjoin teachers so to con- 
duct themselves in private life that no reproach 
will be brought upon themselves or the profes- 
sion. They encourage teachers to recommend 
the teaching profession and not disparage it to 
those who might enter; to perform all profes- 
sional duties without shirking and all participa- 
tion in avocations and business transactions 
should be such as to dignify the profession of 
teaching. 

The Journal believes that a major group of 
the teachers of Virginia are ready to put into 
actual operation all the ethical standards men- 
tioned above. A large group has already in- 
corporated them into their professional con- 
duct and in order to make them universal and 
more effective the Journal would like to suggest 
the practicability of some seasoned and respect- 
ed teacher to read and comment upon these 
points at each of the county and city institutes 
next fall for the information and edification of 
the teachers coming into the profession for the 
first time. It might be very effective and not out 
of place to have all those who have never taught 
to rise and affirm to a set of ethical standards 
adopted by the State Association. In addition 
the Journal would like to recommend that all 
State Teachers Colleges and all other institu- 
tions giving courses in teacher-training offer a 
course of study in professional ethics, so that 
those entering the profession may be familiar 
with accepted standards of ethical conduct in 
the profession of teaching before they enter the 


schoolroom as actual teachers. 





BACK NUMBERS OF THE JOURNAL 

Miss Mattie B. 
Haden of Palmyra, Virginia, for a large supply 
She 
them stored in the garret of her father’s home 


This office is indebted to 


of back numbers of the Journal. found 


in Fluvanna county. In the April issue of the 
Journal we published an interesting story of 
the life of her father, who began teaching in a 
private school in 1868, under the title of A 
Pioneer Teacher from Fluvanna county. In 1870 
when the State public school system was estab- 
lished, Mr. Haden became one of the charter 
members of the teaching profession in Virginia 
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aught continuously until 1911. During all 
this period SCTVI hie as a regular sub- 
criber to the Journal of Education and must 
ve read thoughtfully the issues of the Journal 
recognized the material as valuable as 1s 
dence ; reserving the files. 
Miss Haden, his daughter, who followed in his 
Otsteps, is me CAC her native county. 
She it was who discovered the back numbers of 
he Journal and notified this office of her find 
and the desire to send them as a gift to the 
archives of the Virginia Education Association 
in honor of her father. She sent us eighty four 
well preserved issues, including practically all 


892 to 1904. In the lot are 


wumbers trom 1904 to 


the numbers trom 


al Tew scattering 

1910. This oftice can now boast of almost a 
complete file ¢ e Journal of Education since 
its first publication with the establishment of 
the public school svstem of the State in 1870. 
| hese are Ve luable historical records. The 
editor takes opp ity of expressing the 
deepest gratitude to Miss Haden for her valu- 


able gift to the Association 


FIVE-POINT CHILDREN IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF VIRGINIA 


lhe coming May Dav—Child Health Day 


~ 


celebration in the schools of Virginia will 


emphasize Five-Point child.  ‘Five-Point 
child” is a happy bit of terminology coined and 
selected by those working in the field ot pro- 


moting high standards of health among chil- 
dren. This term, “Five-Point child.” had _ its 
origin in our own Virginia State Board of 
Health and Miss Vanee of the Child Welfare 
Department must have the credit for the idea 


and the pht 


‘ase. In her work with teachers and 
school children for the past two or three vears, 
she conceived the idea of checking all children 
on five points or counts—vision, hearing, teeth, 
throat, weight Minimum standards were set 
for each of these points and the suggestion 
made that special programs be arranged by 
which the phvsically fit child is honored by be- 
ing presented with a star, thereby publicly 


recognized as possessing something worthy and 


fundamental in life—a healthy body. We are 


coming more and more to recognize the value 
of a sound body as a basis for right living. 
With this as a basic idea, the State Board of 
Health has more recently organized work 
among the children in the schools. 

In general, the results of efforts to combat 
disease expressed in terms of life expectancy 
are striking and reveal concretely the value of 
health work among the people. During the 


Middle Ages, the average life expectancy was 


only twenty vears; by 1825, it was thirty vears; 
by 1850, it was forty years; by 1900, it was 
forty six years, and by 1925, it was fifty years. 
\fter a few more years of intensive health work 
anong the children such as we are doing in 
Virginia the mortality figures will be even more 
remarkable in favor of life extension among our 
people. 

A definitely planned May Day festival in the 
course of which the physically fit child is 
brought to public notice, given a_ certificate 
signed by State officials, will gO far toward 
establishing among the parents right attitudes 
and genuine interest in increasing the number 
of healthy and physically normal children in 
Virginia. 

During these first May days hundreds of 
schools in the State scattered throughout the one 
hundred counties will be putting on health con- 
tests. The physically fit children will be 
picked and pointed out as honor children and 
certificates will be issued to them. We wonder 
how many school critics will rise up and speak 
of this good work among their children as one 
of the fads and frills in our schools. 

DIGEST OF RECENT EDUCATIONAL 

LEGISLATION SPECIAL SESSION 1927 

The following constitutional changes were 
proposed and passed by the recent special 
session of the legislature. These changes must 
be voted on by the General Assembly and then 
submitted to a vote of the people in 1928 before 
thev become effective. 

1. A provision calling for the appointment of 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
by the Governor. This was passed by the 
session of 1926 and consequently was not voted 


on in the special session of 1927. 
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2. <A provision calling for the appointment 
of the members of the State Board of Education 
by the Governor, seven members to be ap- 
pointed for four-year terms. In order to 
guarantee that no one Governor shall appoint a 
majority of its members, the first board shall be 
appointed as follows: one member for one year, 
two members for two years, two members for 
three years and two members for four years. 

3. A provision calling for the appointment of 
division superintendents by local county and 
city boards of school trustees from a list of 
persons whose eligibility has been certified by 
the State Board of Education. 

4. “The General Assembly shall apply the 
annual interest on the Literary Fund; that por- 
tion of the capitation tax provided for in the 
Constitution to be paid into the State treasury, 
and not returnable to the counties and cities; 
and an amount equal to the total that would be 
received from an annual tax on property of not 
less than one nor more than five mills on the dol- 
lar to the schools of the primary and grammar 
grades, for the equal benefit of all the people of 
the State, to be apportioned on a basis of school 
population. And, the General Assembly shall 
make such other appropriations for school pur- 
poses as it may deem best to be apportioned on 
a basis to be provided by law.” It is proposed 
that the shall the 


present section of the Constitution which reads 


above provision replace 


as follows: 

“The General Assembly shall apply the an- 
nual interest on the Literary Fund; that portion 
of the capitation tax provided for in the Con- 
stitution to be paid into the State treasury, and 
not returnable to the counties and cities; and an 
annual tax on property of not less than one nor 
more than five mills on the dollar to the schools 
of the primary and grammar grades, for the 
equal benefit of all of the people of the State, to 
be apportioned on a basis of school population.” 

In future the equivalent of the present State 
school funds now apportioned to the counties 
and cities on the basis of school population 
shall continue to be so apportioned, but such 
other funds as the General Assembly may ap- 
propriate are to be apportioned in a manner to 


be prescribed by law. This change may make 
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available a fund to be used to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity or to be distributed on the 
basis of average daily attendance in school. 

5. To the present section of the Constitution 
which provides that the State Board of Educa- 
tion shall select textbooks, there has been added 
the following: 

“Provided however the General Assembly may 
prescribe the time in which the State Board of 
Education may change the textbooks.” 

The addition of this statement will assure the 
constitutionality of the statute enacted by the 
1926 Assembly which provided that no text- 
book could be changed until used at least eight 
vears. 

The foregoing statements cover all the consti- 
tutional changes passed referring to education, 

The following acts of the 1927 General 
Assembly were passed: 

1. Upon the reorganization of the State Board 
of Education by constitutional amendment, the 
board of the Virginia State Teachers’ Colleges 
shall be abolished and all duties of this board 
the State 
provided, however, that the State 


transferred to Board of Education, 
Board of 
Ikducation may appoint a board of Teachers’ 
Colleges of not exceeding nine members to serve 
at the pleasure of the State Board of Education. 

Similarly the board of the Virginia Normal 
and Industrial Institute at Petersburg is to be 
abolished and its duties conferred upon the new 
State Board of Education. 

These provisions, however, are conditioned 
upon the passage of the foregoing constitutional 
amendments. 

2. A bill was passed providing for a survey 
of the State’s educational system by a commis- 
sion of eleven members, two appointed from the 
Senate by the president of the Senate, three 
from the House by the speaker of the House, 
and six by the Governor from the citizens of the 
State 


not the 


The commission 1s 


professionally connected with 
State’s educational system. 
to have made a survey by non-Virginians who 
are experts in educational matters, which sur- 
shall the 
wholly or in part by the State. 


vey include institutions supported 


This survey will be made during the coming 


summer and fall, in time to present a report to 
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the regular session of the General Assembly in 


January 1928. 


OFFICIAL TOUR TO SEATTLE FOR 
VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


Virginia should be well represented at the 


National Education Association meeting at 


Seattle in July. The professional zeal and 


enthusiasm of our teachers should guarantee 


this. Virginia has been a leader in the onward 
march of American progress since John Smith 
\e should 


not be content to become laggards in the field 
The West and the North twit us 


landed at Jamestown, May 13, 1607. 


of education. 
for living in the past. Let us show them that 
our glory has not departed, that Virginia is still 
virile and vigorous and that we can and will 
hold our place in the sun. 

The National 


greatest force in America today in securing 


Iducation Association is the 
adequate recognition of and support for educa- 
tion. Its meetings, its Journal, its research re- 
ports have greatly increased the efficiency of the 
schools ; its work for pensions, tenure and better 
salaries has done much to improve the status 
of the teacher. The Association merits the sup- 
port of every teacher in Virginia. 

We have reliable assurances from every sec- 
tion of the country that a Virginia classroom 
teacher will be elected at Seattle to the presi- 
dency of the N. E. A. 
Richmond is the candidate for this position— 


Miss Cornelia Adair of 


the highest honor within the gift of the teachers 
of America. Many teachers and other school 
people of Virginia should attend the meeting in 
Seattle to assist in bringing this high and de- 
served honor to the Old Dominion. 

Nothing is quite so broadening as _ travel. 
Teachers need to know America. A trip through 
the Canadian Rockies to Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, down the Pacific Coast to Seattle, Portland, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, a week in na- 
ture’s most wonderful garden, the Yellowstone 
Park, and home again by way of Salt Lake City, 
Denver, Colorado Springs, St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati will give one a conception of our country 
that 
courses of study. 


never be obtained from books or 


Our State Board of Educa- 
tion will accept such travel in place of summer 


can 


school attendance for the renewal of certificates. 
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The official tour selected for the teachers of 
Virginia leaves Norfolk, Saturday, June 25, 
1927, at 9:15 P. M., Richmond at 10:10 P. M., 
Petersburg at 11:35 P. M., and Roanoke at 5:05 
A. M. Sunday, June 26. 
conducted tour in charge of Superintendent 
Joseph H. Saunders of Newport News, State 


This is a personally 


Director of Virginia of the National Education 
Association. Mr. Saunders will gladly furnish 
detailed information to any teacher. 


FREE TRIP TO SEATTLE AWARDED 


As a result of the essay contest to award a 


free trip to the next annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association at Seattle, July 3-8, 
Miss Anna Hunter Wells, teacher in the Lee 
Junior High School, Lynchburg, submitted what 
was regarded as the best of the seventeen papers 
sent in. This paper appears in another section 
of this issue of the Journal. The free trip is 
given by the Edgerton Touring Company of 
North 
rangements have been made to conduct a party 


Greensboro, Carolina, with whom ar- 


of Virginia delegates to Seattle. 





CERTIFICATES RENEWED BY TRAVEL 
—N. E. A. MEETING AT SEATTLE 

The annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association which will be held at 
Seattle, Washington, July 3 to 8, 1927 offers to 
the teachers of Virginia an unusual opportunity 
to combine the advantages of travel with pro- 
fessional improvement. 

The trip to and from Seattle will make it 
possible for teachers to add to their store of 
geographical and historical information ; and the 
conference will give an opportunity to take part 
in group discussions led by some of the out- 
standing leaders in education in the United 
States. 

To encourage Virginia teachers to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity the State Depart- 
ment of Education will renew the certificate of 
any teacher who attends the conference and pre- 
sents a report including the advantages derived 
from travel and from attendance at the con- 
ference. 


THOMAS D. EASON, 
Supervisor Teacher-Training, 
State Department of Education. 
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Co-Operative Education Association of Virginia 


DR. J. P. McCONNELL, President 


Our district meetings thus far have been most suc- 
cessful. Perhaps the most largely attended was that 
of District H under the leadership of Miss Grace 
Moran, district chairman. About two hundred repre- 
sentatives were present at this meeting which was held 
at Culpeper, March 25. We have been especially pleased 
with the attendance of the teachers and Junior League 
workers as well as representative citizens. 

The meeting at Richmond on March 18 was very 
largely attended and was also most successful. The 
league workers took a very fine interest in the entire 
program. At both the Richmond meeting and the meet- 
ing held at Culpeper, the workers passed resolutions 
urging the leagues to make more efficient their county 
organizations where now organized and to organize 
federations in those counties not at present organized. 
They also passed a resolution urging the county and 
city federations to have meetings for the benefit of the 
newly elected officers and chairmen of committees an- 
nually in order that these workers might get together 
and discuss their duties and opportunities. We are 
sure that the teachers of the State will be interested 
in helping to carry out such a program. A rain and 
snow storm prevented many of the workers from at- 
tending the meeting held at Clifton Forge. Despite 
that fact, we had a most delightful day. The teachers 
of the Clifton Forge schools were the honor guests 
along with the visitors at the lunch served by the 
league at Clifton Forge. 

The officers elected by District C were: District chair- 
man, Mrs. J. A. Loving, of Varina; vice chairman, 
Mrs. F. W. Black of Chimborazo P. T. A., Richmond; 
secretary, Mrs. W. S. Eastwood of West Point. 

lhe officers elected by District H are: District chair- 
man, Miss Grace Moran; vice chairman, Mr. C. C. 
Carr; secretary, Miss Hannah Turman. 

The officers elected by District F are: District chair- 
man, Dr. D. R. Anderson; vice chairman, Superinted- 
dent Ilerman Blankenship; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
T. M. Morrison. 

We are urging the leagues throughout the State to 
have a party for the graduating class some time pre- 
vious to the closing of school. We shall appreciate it 
if the principals and teachers will take this matter up 
with the leagues. We feel it would be a most delight- 
ful thing for each league in a community where there 
is a high school to have a real party for the graduating 
class. In the elementary schools it would also be most 
desirable for the leagues to have a party for the boys 
and girls who complete the seventh grade. 

The annual report blank has just been sent to each 
of the leagues, Community and Junior. We are just 


reminding our teacher friends of this fact again so 
that they may help us to secure these reports in full 
from their league. 


J. H. MONTGOMERY, Director 


The school, church, civic, social, health and other 
leaders, united under the County Council and at the 
suggestion of the Womans Club of Lawrenceville, held 
a great meeting at the Court House at Farmville on 
April 5. Mr. Charles F. Gillette, landscape artist of 
Richmond, talked to these workers about how to make 
the county and the town beautiful. He stressed the 
educational, social, civic and moral value of attractive 
surroundings. His appeal was especially to the school, 
church and civic leaders and to the home owners. 
These workers determined on a constructive follow-up 
program. We wish to commend this to the workers in 
other counties and cities. 

The teachers, pupils, Community and Junior League 
workers of Accomac county, under the leadership of 
Superintendent Shue, are prepared for a great day on 
May 12 when they expect to have a county-wide school 
fair at the fair grounds at Keller. We feel confident 
that through this splendid co-operation constructive 
results will be secured. 

The Richmond Federation has been carrying out a 
program of “Know Your City” for the past few months. 
School, health, and welfare conditions have been dis- 
cussed. The workers are deriving great good from 
these special meetings. It would be well for every city 
and county to consider the value of such meetings. 

The Community League and school leaders, through 
the co-operation of the County Council of Augusta 
county of which Senator William H. East is chairman, 
are working most industriously for the organization of 
an active Community League and an active Junior 
League in every graded or high school where there is 
not one already. There are many splendid leagues in 
Augusta already. The workers decided they wanted an 
active league in every place now unorganized. 

Many of our leagues in the Valley, both Community 
and Junior, are co-operating to the fullest extent in 
helping to make the Apple Blossom Festival at Win- 
chester a great success. Many of them will have floats 
in the parade. First and second prizes have been 
offered by the management for the best Community 
League and the best Junior League floats. The results 
of this Festival will of course be known before the 
Journal reaches its readers, but we wish for all to know 
how industriously the league and school workers in the 
Valley are working for the success of that great Festival. 

A most enthusiastic league meeting held at 
Stony Creek on the night of April 6. Miss Koontz was 
present to represent the Association. Superintendent 
Foster said it was the largest crowd that had ever at- 
tended a league meeting. Dr. W. D. Prince is presi- 
dent of the league and Professor FE. C. 
The leagues of Sussex county 


was 


Harrison is 


principal of the school. 
have just recently formed a very strong county federa- 


tion under the leadership of Dr. William B. Prince 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
D MEETING 


At ¢ ( ) held He pe well, 
M: ia 2/ esolutions committee 
made the ich was unanimously 

opted 

Iirst ( the State Board of 
Edu ( Grade certificate 

king forw t he time en the Elementary cer- 

cate wi e t t ! requirement for license to 
each 1 hers holding First 
Grade certificat t 1 them to Elementary certifi 
ates by 1931, after ! ! they will be ineffective. 
We also 1) ( { Ps ears of col 
lege work in high schools 
and recommend that tl I> ( I Degree be required 
as earl S t ( 

Second, We recommend larger appropriations from 
the State fund by the Ger \ssembly with the view 

f making edu ppor ties in the country mor‘ 
nearly equ il the « tional [) unities in the cities. 

Tt} ird, We ence . the t t the board of direc- 
t S t the | ¢ and hereby urge the 
t¢ hers of tl lo ssociations in this district at the 
fall institutes t uthorize the division superintendent 
to take out ne month’s salary the amount of the 
membership fee t each in the division and 
forward same t head rters office of the State 


A 
\ssociation 


Vir- 


next two years 


Fourth, In view of the fact that the people of 


ginia will be primarily concerned in the 


with the proposed changes of the State constitution and 
reorganization and simplification of the State govern- 
ment, we urge upon the teachers District D to make 
a careful study of the proposed changes, especially 
those effecting the administration of our schools to the 
end that they may ote ( gently when the con- 
stitutional changes will be submitted to a vote of the 


people of the 
\We further urge that, since tea 


poll tax betore the are eranted 2 


have to pay 


chers 
their certificate, 
thev be urged to make use of the franchise in all elec- 


tions; that the teachers request headquarters office in 


Richmond to send then pies of Bulletin No. 6 setting 
forth the recommendations made to the General 
Assembly by the legislative mmittee of the Virginia 
Education Association; that they confer with their 
members of the Gener \ss y insisting upon the 
incorporation of the recommendations set forth in this 
hulletin; and that t] take advantage of their privilege 
of communicating their suggestions to the legislative 
ommitte¢ . t 

Fifth, We urge upon the teachers and school people 
in this dist: S ersonal and educational news 


] 


items and articles of discussion and description of school 


procedure to the Virginia Journal of Education for 
publication so that in 1 they may contribute to 
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the improvement and greater efficiency of the official 


organ of the teaching profession in Virginia. 
We urge 


have not vet contributed 


teachers in District 
D who to the 
fund to do so immediately so that the full quota may 


taken in 


Sixth, upon all those 


Preventorium 


be in hand and so that early action can be 


establishing the Preventorium 


Seventh, We heartily urge upon the teachers to make 


study of the features of the proposed Virginia 


further 


Retirement Law, thus preparing themselves for intelli- 


gent cooperation in enlisting favorable consideration of 
such a law by the members of the General Assembly to 
convene in 1928 


Eighth, We are pleased to learn that the prospects 


our fellow classroom 


are good for the election of 
teacher, Miss Cornelia 
N. E. A,, 
way they can in securing her election next July. 


Ninth, We desire to 


Superintendent 


\dair, for the presidency of the 


and urge our members to help in whatever 


express our sympathy for State 


Hart in his present illness and 


Plarris 


we wish to assure him of our appreciation of his splen- 


did se rvices for the 


loyalty 


| 
schools of Virginia and to pledge 
anew oul to his leadership 


B. F 


Tenth, We commend the administration ot 
Walton as vice pre sident of District D and hereby ex 


press our hearty appreciation of his excellent service 


leventh, Finally, we wish to thank Superintendent 
R. Ko Hoke, Professor J. E. Mallonee, the local 
teachers’ associations, and the various organizations, 
the homes, the visiting speakers, the local paper for 
their several splendid contributions to the success ot 
the conference. We appreciate the delightful reception, 
the luncheon, and the many courtesies that we have 


good people of Hopewell. 

H. D. Wolff, chairman, 

Belle Webb, 

Superintendent J. T. Waddill, 
Superintendent W. A. Scarborough, 
Ada R. 


received from the 


Bierbower, 
Committee. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 

J MEETING 

District J 

following 


meeting of at the University of 


At the 
Virginia, April 8 and 9, the resolutions were 
adopted : 


First, that we endorse the policy « 


f the State Board 


of Education in raising the standard of the teaching 
profession as exemplified by their action in eliminating 
the First Grade certificate. 

Second, that we urge the General \ssembly to estab- 
lish an equalization fund whereby the educational op- 


portunities of rural sections may equal more nearly 
communities. s 
Third, that we go on record as not favoring the pro 
posed amendment to the State Constitution making the 
Public 
and wish to endorse the plan for his 


few con- 


those of urban 


State Instruction appointed 


1 


DY the 


appointment by the State Board subject to a 


Superintendent of 


Governor, 


stitutional for the office. This would re- 


requirements 
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move the from the ballot and 


would insure permanency to the machinery of the school 


State Superintendent 


system. 

Fourth, that we urge increased activity in the Pre- 
ventorium campaign and pledge our support to its 
speedy close. 

Fifth, that we as members of the teaching profession 
and as citizens make more use of our right of the 
franchise. 

Sixth, that we heartily congratulate Dr. J. L. Mana- 
han on his excellent administration of the affairs of 
District J of the Virginia Education Association. 
Sarah Bennett 
H. H. Walker 
Frank T. West 


Geo. F. Dunn, chairman. 
W. R. Smithey 
J. P. Snead 


AN OUTSTANDING PROGRAM OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
The most outstanding program of industrial training 
in the entire United States is now in progress in Wise, 
The Virginia 
with the 


Lee and 
Coal Association in 
school boards of these three counties, the United States 
Bureau of Mines and the Virginia State Board for 
Vocational Education has planned an elaborate program 


Russell counties in Virginia. 


Operators cooperation 


for teaching mine safety and accident prevention. 

The first steps in this program was the training of 
teachers. Twenty three safety engineers and leading 
foremen, representing thirteen companies, were assem- 
bled at Norton, Virginia, in March for a three weeks’ 
intensive teacher training course. The technical infor- 
mine safety and accident 
taught by Mr. E. H. Graff of the United States Bureau 
of Mines who also assisted in organizing this informa- 


mation in prevention was 


tion into a course of study. The methods and science 
of teaching was taught by Mr. B. H. Van Oot, state 
supervisor of trade and industrial education of Virginia, 
assisted by Mr. D. M. Borum, specialist in foremanship 
training of the Virginia Coal Association 
and the State for Vocational The 
class closed with a banquet held at the Norton Hotel 
at which addresses were made by representatives of the 
Coal Operators Association, the Bureau of Mines, and 
with the At the 


conclusion of the banquet the men received certificates 


Operators 


Board Education. 


the educators connected program. 
in teacher training from the Virginia State Board for 
Vocational Education and in mine safety and rescue 
work from the United States Bureau of 

ihe men who attended the class and the officials of 


Mines. 


their respective companies are now engaged in organiz- 
ing evening classes to carry instruction in mine safety 
and accident prevention to the men who are employed 
in and about the coal mines. 

The Virginia Coal Operators Association, through its 
Mr. C. B. Neel, 
mittee, headed by Mr. George M. Thorn, has been in- 


and its educational com- 


secretary, 
strumental in setting up programs which have attracted 
national attention. It was the first association in the 


United 


States to inaugurate an intensive foremanship 
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training program and later this was the first in the 
United States to set up training programs for em- 
ployees of company general stores. Both of these pro 


grams are still functioning effectively. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
E MEETING AT DANVILLE 


Be It Resolved: 

1. That we recognize the fact that the Preventorium 
will be established sooner or later but that unless 
the teachers contribute individually they cannot 
have a part in this most worthy undertaking ; there- 


fore, we urge that all teachers, who have not con- 
tributed, do so immediately in order that they may 
help to bring this work to a successful conclusion 
at the earliest possible moment. 

2. That we hereby express our endorsement of 
policy of the State Board of Education requiring 


ie 


more technical and more thorough preparation for 
teaching as implied in its recent action fixing the 
Elementary certificate as the minimum requirement 
for license to teach. 

We recognize fully the right of the children of 
Virginia to have the most thorough, the most use- 
ful and the safest instruction that talent and train 
ing can give, and in view of these increasing re- 
sponsibilities and obligations on the part of teachers 
we maintain that commensurate 
should follow. If the State should fail to provide 
returns she must more and more hazard 


financial rewards 
sufficient 
her future and resign herself to a service that is 
mediocre and thereby endanger her whole educa 
tional system. 

3. That we endorse the action of the board of direc- 
tors at the Roanoke meeting and urge the teachers 
of the local associations in this district to authorize 
the division superintendents to take out of one 
month’s salary the amount of the membership fee 


for all the teachers in the division and forward 
same to the headquarters’ office of the State 
Association 

4. That in view of the great importance of the work 


done by the district conferences held in the several 


districts throughout the State, we recommend that 
that the board of directors, in preparing its bud 
get, provide at least $150 and if possible $200 for 
defraying the expenses of these meetings 

distri 


That in view of the fact that many of the d 


sn 


meetings are now being held during the same weck 
end, we recommend that the board of directors 
district representatives a 


arrange with the various 


definite schedule of permanent dates for the 
ent district meetings. 
6. That 


the proposed changes of the State cor 


we recognize the need of a careful study of 
reorganization of the State government, especially 
those changes affecting the 


schools, in order to vote 
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these constitutional changes are submitted to a 
vote of the people, and we strongly urge all teachers 
to exercise their right of franchise at all elections. 


Realizing that education is not a series of district 


~ 


functions but is a major responsibility of State 
government and recognizing the importance of giv- 
ing equal opportunities to all the children who are 
to become the future citizens not of a particular 
locality but of the State, we urge our representa- 
tives in the General Assembly to enact a law where- 
by the State will assume the responsibility of pro- 
viding larger appropriations from the State funds 
for the cost of instruction. 

8. That we recognize the need of further study of 

the proposed Virginia Retirement Law and urge 

the teachers to familiarize themselves with the 
provision of the proposed law in order to be pre- 
pared for intelligent co-operation in enlisting fa- 
vorable consideration of such a law by the members 
of the General Assembly, to convene in 1928, 

9. That we are delighted to learn that Superintendent 
Harris Hart is rapidly recovering from his illness 
and that he will soon return to his official duties. 
We wish to pledge anew our loyalty to his leader- 
ship and hearty support of his educational policies. 

10. That we wish to express our appreciation to the 
vice president of this district and those immediately 
associated with him in arranging and carrying out 
the splendid program. 

11. That we wish to express our appreciation to the 
various individuals, committees and organizations, 
the homes, the visiting speakers, and the press for 
their splendid contributions to the success of the 


conference. 


Joun. D. Rippick, chairman 
B. CLiFrForD GOODE 
W. D. PEAKE 


Committee on Resolutions. 





DISTRICT B MEETING 
REPORT AND RESOLUTIONS 


The meeting of District B of the 
Virginia Education Association was held Friday, April 
&, 1927, at Maury High School, Norfolk. 

The departmental conferences were held from 9:00 
to 10:30 and resulted in the election of the following 
teachers who will be responsible for the respective pro- 
grams next year: Primary department, Christine 
McKann, Norfolk, president; Elizabeth Earnest, Ports- 


the teachers of 


mouth, secretary. Grammar grades department, Miss 
Clyde V. White, Portsmouth, president; no secretary 
elected. High school department, A. B. Bristow, Nor- 


folk, president; S. A. MacDonald, Norfolk, secretary. 
Home economics department, Sarah Wilson, Norfolk, 
president; Nancy Roane, Portsmouth, secretary. Vo- 
cational education department, Lysle C. Padden, Ports- 


mouth, president. 
At the close of the departmental meetings, a general 
conference was held in the Maury High School audi- 
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torium with George B. Ish presiding. The invocation 

was offered by Dr. J. L. MacMillan, pastor of the First 

Presbyterian Church of Norfolk, and the address of 

welcome was delivered by Dr. Charles R. Grandy, 

chairman of the school board of the city of Norfolk. 

The response was offered by James Hurst, division 

superintendent of Norfolk county schools. The meet- 

ing was addressed by J. J. Kelly, Jr., president of the 

Virginia Education Association, and Dr. W. L. Poteat, 

president of Wake Forest College. 

The afternoon conference was addressed by H. C. 
Krebs, professor of education of the College of 
William and Mary, and the final report on the condi- 
tion of the Preventorium fund was made by Lucy 
Mason Holt, principal of Ocean View School, Norfolk. 

There were a total of 1383 registrations for the 
meeting and an actual attendance of more than 1,500. 
The luncheon served in the lunch-room of the Maury 
High School was sponsored by the Norfolk Education 
Association, 

The following resolutions were adopted: 
1. The growing influence of the Virginia Education 
Association both among the educators and laymen 
is a very evident fact and is a matter for congratu- 
lation. We heartily endorse the program of the 
Virginia Education Association to enlist and unite 
all the educational forces of the State and take 
pride in its accomplishments for the development 
and progress of education in this State. We 
pledge our hearty support to President J. J. 
Kelly and assure him our cooperation in all plans 
for the promotion of education in Virginia. We 
call upon all counties and cities in this district to 
maintain a one hundred per cent membership in 
the Virginia Education Association and to send a 
large number of their teachers to each of its 
meetings. 
Realizing how much the National Education Asso- 
ciation means to the State and local associations 
and to the individual teacher in help and prestige, 
and how much it means, and has meant, to the 
cause of public education, we urge all of our 
teachers to support it heartily in every way, 
especially by their memberships year by year. 

3. It is known to all of us that one of our Virginia 
teachers, Miss Cornelia S. Adair, of Richmond, 
will be nominated for the presidency of the N. E. A. 
at the Seattle meeting. She has already been 
endorsed by the Virginia Education Association, 
and we know it is the unanimous wish of all our 
membership that she be elected. It is therefore 
highly necessary that each locality elect its full 
quota of delegates to the N. E. A. and endeavor 
to provide some way to have them attend and this 


bo 


we urge upon all associations. 

4. We wish to recommend that the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association through the executive committee 
consider the advisability of : 

(a) Providing that the term of office of the presi- 
dent be for one year instead of two years. The 
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retiring president’s becoming automatically a mem- 
ber of the executive committee would assure that 
continuity of policy so much desired; there is fur- 
thermore no precedent for the two year term in 
any of the National Associations; and the two year 
term demands too much of any outstanding educa- 
tor in work, in time, and in neglect of his own 
particular work, if he is to give to the presidency 
that attention it needs and requires. 

(b) Dividing this district, or making such changes 
as will reduce its membership. We believe it is 
generally felt that the district is too large in point 
of members; the places in which it can meet are 
necessarily limited to two or possibly three places; 
the counties and smaller cities cannot look for- 
ward at any time to a meeting in their jurisdictions. 
To the end that no child shall be ignorant of the 
notable and distinguished history of our State, 
more especially of the outstanding fact of its posi- 
tion of priority in the development of this nation, 
we urge all cities and counties and every school 
therein to make May 13, the anniversary of the 
date of the landing at Jamestown, the first per- 
manent English settlement in America, a_ special 
day in the schools, to be observed in a fitting man- 
ner throughout the grades. 

While our schools have always given a prominent 
place to the teaching of character education and 
the training of the child in right living, yet because 
of the many temptations besetting the youth of to- 
day and because of the need of strengthening of 
the moral fibre of society, we recommend that 
greater attention be given to this subject in our 
schools and more carefully formulated programs be 
prepared for its teaching. We further recommend 
that greater stress be put upon the development of 
correct health habits and of the harmful effects of 
narcotics and alcoholic beverages. 

Deaths from accidents of one kind or another 
especially on streets and highways have become so 
numerous that it is the part of wisdom and our 
duty to give to the children under our care regular 
instruction in the principles of Safety First as a 
safeguard and a protection to them. We recom- 
mend that this be done. 

The influence of an informed public as to the 
needs of the schools is not only highly desirable but 
absolutely necessary to their proper support and de- 
velopment. Education Week provides a most ex- 
cellent opportunity and means for accomplishing 
these ends. We, therefore, urge upon all the 
divisions to observe Education Week year by year, 
the manner of its observance to be adapted to local 
conditions and circumstances. 

That school boards in both counties and cities 
should be independent of the county and city 
government in the administration of the schools, 
and that the school boards’ powers and responsi- 
bilities should be maintained if the schools are to 
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be kept free from politics and develop in the in- 
terest of childhood are almost the general thought 
and practice throughout the country. We therefore 
view with great concern efforts being made from 
time to time by a number of officials and publicists 
to curtail the powers, duties and responsibilities 
of school boards in the management of the schools 
and hamper and restrict them in organizing and 
conducting an efficient program of education. 

10. That we extend our sympathy to Superintendent 
Harris Hart in his illness and hope for a speedy 
recovery and return to his office. 

11. We wish to express our appreciation to the Nor- 
folk School Board, Mr. C. W. Mason, Superin- 
tendent of Schools and to the Norfolk Teachers 
Association for the most adequate and satisfactory 
provision made for these meetings, and for their 
generous hospitality. 

Respectfully submitted, 


G. C. Outland 
Miss FE. E. Everett 
H. A. Hunt 


Committee on Resolutions. 


Macon E. Barnes 
L. T. Hall 
Milton Shue 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT 
DISTRICT H MEETING 


At the meeting of District H held at the Washing- 
ton-Lee High School in Arlington county, April 8 and 
9, 1927, the resolutions committee’s report was ap- 
proved as follows: 

First, We approve the action of the State Board of 
Education in eliminating the First Grade certificate 
looking forward to the time when the Elementary cer- 
tificate will be the minimum requirement for license 
to teach in Virginia. We earnestly urge teachers 
holding First Grade certificates them to 
Elementary certificates by 1931, after which time they 
will be ineffective. We also approve the requirement 
of two years of college work for special certificates 
to teach in high schools and recommend that the 
Bachelor’s Degree be required as soon as possible. 

Second, We favor the establishment of an organized 
course in moral or sex education in all of the high 
schools of our State as early as it is feasible. 

Third, We suggest that the teachers make further 
study of the proposed Virginia Retirement Law, thus 
preparing themselves for intelligent cooperation in 
enlisting favorable consideration of such a law by the 
General Assembly to convene in 1928. 

Fourth, We urge the tcachers of District H to give 
careful consideration to the Preventorium Fund and 
do all in their power to see that this great movement 
be supported and encouraged. 

Fifth, We recommend larger appropriations from 
the State fund by the General Assembly with the view 
of making educational opportunities in the country 
more nearly equal to the educational opportunities of 
the cities. 


to raise 








Sixth, We desire that teaching become so important 
to the tea t t that they will make 
every. effort t methods through care 
1 prepara | res 

Sevent \"\ r at idjustment of the salary 
schedule ¢ teachers in the grades, 
with equal ed tio! nd « rrence,; to receive equal 
pay with t 

Eighth, We regret that our State Superintendent 
$ 50 1 ( recovery 

Nint V our appreciation to 


Superintendent Haydon, president of District H, for 
the time nd thought that he has devoted to making 


the district 1 eting al educatiol l conterence 


Finally, We desire to express our appreciation to 
Superintend Flet r Kemp, the school board of 
Arlington county, tl Chamber of Commerce, the 
Federation of School Leag the Arlington County 
Teacher's Association, and to the pupils and patrons 
of the scl for their splendid contributions to the 
SUCCESS I ¢ \\ appreciate espe ially 


the hospitalit ind the many courtesies shown during 


aqder Mi S liner Purks 
; -+ \ j n . 
Wilbert Woodson Superintendent O. L. Emrick 
Mrs. W. H. Thomas 


Committee 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
A MEETING 


\t tl meeting District A at Fredericksburg, 


oneal » +} ‘ 1] 9 e ] 

April 29 owing solut Ss were unanimously 
adopt 
be 

1 \ P ) ‘ 

(1 \\ r tl ictlot the State Board of 
Educ itl ng the t ndard ot the teaching pro- 
fessio itied in eliminating the issuance of 


r forward to the time 


t¢ ill constitute the 


when 
minimut rement tor Virginia teachers. We 
make ; nt appeal to the holders of First Grade 
certificates to raise them to Elementary certificates at 
an early dat We lend our approval also to the re- 


quirement of two years of college work as prerequisite 


oa Special certificate for teaching high school courses 
and recommend that this requirement be raised to the 
Bache $s v e as § yracticable 

(2) W that with the iuguration of 
more rigid requirements for teachers in the State, ad 
vance 1 pensati é de in proportion to the 


qualifications, to the end 


that the best teachers le may be kept in our 
educ t . t 

(3) Sinee 10on 1s ty and major responsi- 
bility of the State government, and realizing the im- 
portance of affording equ lucational opportunities 
and pris leges t ill hildren who are to be citizens 
and leaders of tomorrow, we hereby make known our 


desire to our representatives in the General Assembly 


that tl nact a law whereby the State will assume 
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the responsibility of appropriating larger sums from 


the State treasury for the maintenance of the school 


system. In this way only can the opportunities in the 


rural districts be made commensurate with those in 
the cities 

(4) In view of the fact that simplification and re- 
rganization of State government is certain to be much 
agitated during the next two years we urge the 
teachers of this district to make proposed legislative 
enactments and changes a source of earnest study 
especially those affecting the administration of the pub 
lic school system, in order that they may properly in- 
fluence public opinion and cast their votes for helpful 
reformis. 

(5) The ever-widening influence of the Virginia 
Education Association among both educators and lay- 


1 


men is clearly discernible and a fact of which we should 
be justly proud. We whole-heartedly approve the pro 
gram of the Virginia Education Association to enlist 
and unite all of the educational forces of the State and 
wish to congratulate it on the part it has played in the 
educational progress of the State. We pledge our oy 
support of President J. J. Kelly and assure him of our 
hearty cooperation in every endeavor for the promo 
tion of education in Virginia. 

(6) With the goal in view that no child shall be 
ignorant of the cherished and distinguished history of 
our State, especially the priority it enjoyed in the de- 
velopment of the nation, we urge May 13, the anniver 
sary of the date of the landing at Jamestown, be 
made a special day in the schools and be appropriate}, 
OvSsel ved. 

(7) While it has been the policy of our schools to 
teach character and train the child in right living, yet 
hecause of the many dangerous temptations besetting 
the youth of today and the need of strengthening the 
moral fibre of society, we recommend that greater at- 
tention be given these in our school system and_ that 

+. <3 , 


well planned programs 


worked out in which they 
are to be carefully taught. We also urge that mucl 
effort be expended to induce the formation of correct 
health habits to the end that the morality of the State 
may be uplifted 

all teachers that have not subscribed 
to the Preventorium Fund to do so at once in order 


that the work may be speedily brought to a successful 


(9) We hereby express our disapproval of the pro 
posed constitutional amendment making the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction an appointee of 
the Gover We prefer the plan for his appointment 
by the State Board of Education subject to constitu 
tional requirements to be laid down for the office. 

(10) We at glad to know that Miss Cornelia S 
\dair, of Richmond, a fellow classroom teacher, has 
been endorsed by the Virginia Education Associatio1 
and that prospects are bright for her election in July 
as President of the N. E A. 


hers of this district to do whatever they can to increase 


We call upon all mem 
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(11) 


schools throughout the district to open daily with some 


Inasmuch as it is a general policy of the 


form of devotional exercises, we recommend that a 


period of fifteen minutes be set aside for devotional 
services at all meetings of teachers within the district. 

(12) We suggest further study of the teachers’ pen- 
sion problem believing it possible that a plan may be 
worked out which will prove more satisfactory than 


either the present system or the one that is now under 
onsideration. 
(13) We work of Superintendent 


Chiles as vice president of this district and take this 


commend. the 
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(14) We take this means of expressing our thanks 
(1) to the State gracious 
to all 


who have appeared on the program for their helpful 


Teachers College for the 
hospitality and courtesy extended us today; (2) 


suggestions and inspiring messages, and (3) to all 


others who have by their efforts and interest shared in 


making this day a success. 
Respectfully submitted, 

B. E. 

Nathleen 

Gilbert. FE. 

\. C. Robe 


Mitchell, Chairman 
Stricklet 
Rollins 


rtson 


Educational News and Comments 


opportunity of expressing our appreciation of his 
service. 

STATE Superintendent Harris Hart returned to his 
home in Richmond a few days ago greatly improved 


from his recent illness. It is thought he will be able to 
take up his duties in the office within the next week or 
ten days. 
<> 

THis year five of the eleven district meetings were 
held during the same week-end from April 7 to 9 as 
District D at Hopewell, District E at Danville, 
District J at Charlottesville, District B at Norfolk 

1 District H at Clarendon. Excellent programs were 


follows 


prepared for each of these meetings and unusually well 
These appear in 
another section of this issue of the Journal. 


thought-out resolutions were passed. 


<> 
TD 


partment of 


Eason, member of the staff ot the State De- 
Education, has been invited to deliver the 
commencement address at the State Teachers College 
at Fredericksburg. 

<> 


REPORTS continue to come to this office indicating the 
further Miss Cornelia 
\dair to the presidency of the National Education As- 
sociation at its meeting in Seattle the first week in July. 


assurance of the election of 


> 
E. E. Worrevi, State supervisor of rural schools, has 
recently returned from a ten-day trip making official 


visits of schools in Bedford, Botetourt, Wythe, Dicken- 


son, Russell and Wise counties. 
<> 

THE teaching of thrift and health in the schools of 

\lbemarle and Prince William counties has been going 

forward during the past two years in a very effective 

Albemarle banks 

of Charlottesville are sponsoring and cooperating in 


manner. In the case of county the 
connection with teaching thrift to the school children. 
According to the plan in connection with health work, 
children are required to report regularly as to their 
own personal cleanliness, general sanitation about their 


homes and ventilation in their sleeping rooms.  Chil- 


dren are taught neatness and cleanliness in connection 
with their schoolrooms and school work. It is said that 
some of the school buildings are as clean as hospitals. 
Children are taught also to beautify the school grounds 
by planting flowers and otherwise ornament the grounds 
and buildings. All these things can be done every year 
if it is somebody's business to see that such work is 
properly planned and taught to the children. 
<> 


[HE experimental tests conducted last year in the 


counties of Accomac, Botetourt, Essex, Henrico, King 


and Queen, Norfolk, Pittsylvania, Rockingham, Sussex, 
Roanoke, 


beginning 


Petersburg, 
this 


psychological 


and Wise, and in the cities of 
and Staunton will be 
May 6. 


ability, comprehension and high school content will be 


repeated year 


Recognized tests of mental 


made in the subjects of English, mathematics and 


reading comprehension. On April 20 the superinten 
dents of the above counties met in the State Depart 
ment of Education to plan for these tests that there 
may be no lack of uniformity. 
<> 

DvurinG the weeks beginning May 2 and May 9 surveys 
will be made in the respective counties of Accomac 
and Charlotte. The purpose of the surveys will be to 


determine, first, a basis for a permanent policy of high 


school operation; second, consolidation of schools; 
third, location of buildings; fourth, types of schools 
together with their equipment; fifth, transportation. 


These surveys will be headed by M. L. Combs of the 


research division of the Department of Education. 
> 


It is reported by the director of the State Placement 
Bureau in the State Department that there is a notice- 
State 


higher 


able increase in the number of graduates of 


Teachers Colleges and other institutions of 


learning than ever before. 
> 
A CONFERENCE of superintendents and principals of 
the nearby countics and cities was held at William and 
Mary College April 22-23. Dr. W. C 


Bagley of 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, was the main 


speaker on that occasion. 


A comMIttee of the Florida Education Association is 
now canvassing available candidates for the new office 
of full-time paid secretary of the Association. 

A RECENT number of the Saturday Evening Post car- 
ried 72 full pages of advertising devoted to automo- 
biles or automobile supplies. Since the rate per page 
is $10,000, that one number carried automobile adver- 
tising to the value of $720,000. If a nation can afford 
to pay that bill with the sales possibilities which it 
implies, it can certainly afford to pay adequate salaries 
to teachers who have trained this generation for 
higher standards of living and greater efficiency in 
their work. > 

Tue Idaho Association has changed its name from 
the Idaho State Teachers Association to the Idaho 
Education Association. 


<> 


Tue General Assembly of the State of Indiana has 
recently passed a teachers’ tenure law. This bill was 
written and sponsored by the Indiana State Teachers 
Association. The law was written by the editor of 
the Indiana Teacher who is the secretary of the State 
Association. The provisions of the law are rather 
unique in that they are state-wide, including every 
teacher, principal, superintendent and supervisor in 
the State. 


Book Reviews 


WHEN AND How To SELL MANuscrIPTs by William B. 
McCourtie (Fourth Edition). Published by the 
Home Correspondence School, Springfield, Mass. 

Here is a timely volume full of reliable information for 
those who write for publication. It is a new and com- 
plete guide to the literary markets of the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain and the English speak- 
ing colonies. Classified lists of all the important 
periodicals appear in the volume together with names 
and addresses of the editors, a description of the type 
and length of material desired and standards for ac- 
ceptance, and the basis upon which they pay for 
articles. 

In addition to information concerning the literary 
markets, the volume includes directions for preparing 
manuscripts, author’s rights and copyrights. The busi- 
ness side of authorship is explained. Any one possess- 
ing manuscripts of whatever type may find in this 
volume specific directions as to where and how to 
market the material. 





NEEDED—High Grade Teachers for High School— 
Stress laid on Mathematics, English, Latin, Physical 
Education, Economics, Commercial Studies, Discipline, 
Character Building—Four strong men teachers and an 
Athletic Director needed. Bachelors and Masters pre- 
ferred. 
Monroe Grapep SCHOOLS 
Monroe, N. C. 


























“Nu-Idea” 
Auditorium Seats | 


It is by far the best and most economical seat | 
now on the market and the cost is only about 
HALF that of the cheapest opera chair. 


A school having an auditorium with a seating 
capacity of 300 people can save from $400.00 
to $450.00. 


Get your auditorium seated so that it can be used 
for the Commencement Exercises. 


Send us an accurate pencil drawing of your audt- 
torium and we shall be glad to tell you the exact 
cost of seating it, with no obhigation on your part. 


These Seats Are Made Any Length to Fit 
Any Size Auditorium. 








Nu-Idea School Desk Co. 


DARLINGTON, S. C. 














For Effective Arithmetic 
Work 


THE 
PILOT ARITHMETICS 


The state-adopted text in Kentucky and widely 
used throughout the country 


and 
For Reading 


ALDINE READERS 


Optional Basal Adoption in Virginia 


GOOD TIMES STORIES 


Interesting and different 
supplementary readers 








Good Times on the Farm 
The Lost Monkey 
Good Times at Grandpa’s 
Good Times in the Woods 


_NEWSON & COMPANY 


| 73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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School Supplies 








from 


GRAY & CREECH, Inc. 


It has been our aim to equip ourselves to satisfactorily meet the needs of the Southern 


Schools in supplies of almost every description. 


In our Winston-Salem Warehouse we 


are carrying the following items in a wide range of quality and sizes: 


Book Straps Paper Plates 
Brooms Pins 
Construction Paper Paper Towels 
Chalk Paper Napkins 
Composition Books Pencils 
Crayons Pencil Boxes 
Crepe Paper Pencil Sharpeners 
Clips Pen Holders 
Drinking Cups Pen Points 
Drawing Paper Poster Paper 
Erasers Paste 
Envelopes Palmer Paper 
Filler Paper Quiz Books 
Fasteners Ream Paper 
Glue Soda Straws 


We doubt if there is carried in the South by any Wholesale Dealer a larger or more ex- 
tensive line of School Supplies than will be found in our Winston-Salem “Warehouse. 


As a Southern House we are enabled to usually give very prompt service, and you will 


‘ad 


find our prices right throughout. 


Scissors 

School Bags 
Stenographer Notebooks 
Stationery 

Tablets 

Toilet Paper 

Typewriter Paper 
Waste-paper Baskets 
Waxed Paper 

Water Colors, etc. 


executed by the factories we 
represent. ) 





Check the items in which you are interested and mail this sheet to us. Quotation (and 


samples if necessary) will be promptly submitted. 


Art Clay Ink 
y Binders Mimeograph Paper 
3 
: 
3 
r 


GRAY & CREECH, INC 
l Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Name and Address Here 


\ 
M 
t 


SSIS. 





(Special Die Stamping on Fine 
Stationery can be splendidly 


LS SLI SLIT. 
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Virgoplate 
Dustless Crayons 


\ I ustless {( Travon meeting all require- 
ments ot the School Room. 

A Cravon that writes smooth, even and 
noiseless; is easily erased and will not 
scratch or injure the finest blackboards. 

It is as dustless as a cravon can be made 
and retain its qualities. 

A Cravon approved by the most exacting 
users. 


A stock always on hand in any quantities. 


Exclusive Distributors 


Wax Crayons. Drawing Crayon and Crayons for 
every requirement. Write for samples and prices. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
2000-2012 West Marshall Street 


VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND 








Soundness First—- | 
Size Afterward 


Here at the First and Merchants 
we first seek sound accounts— 
size is a secondary consideration 
after we have satished ourselves 
that they measure up to our 
standards of quality. 





This policy means safety to all 

our depositors. 

Our large resources enable us to 

meet the demands of sound 
business in the Southeast — 
Transportation, Manufacturing ; 
Jobbers, Retailers and Personal 
accounts. 


FIRST and MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JouN M. Miter, Jr., President 





Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 
$6,300,000 











The Key 


to a Complete 
Educational 





Library 
of SPENCER filmslides—covering juvenile sub- 
iects, Geography, Art, History, Literature, Physi- 
cal Education, Health, Hygiene, etc. Further 
data furnished by 
SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
Buffalo. N. Y. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 





Government in Virginia 
By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 
An account of the working of the State, County and 
City government in every detail. 
Approved for State Aid School Libraries 
by State Board of Education. 
“Should be in every High School.” 
—Editorial Virginia Law Register. 

Second Printing. 

















FREE 


The Art of Applying to the first TWENTY-FIVE 
VIRGINIA teachers to engage this service in March 
for seeking a better position for the 1927-28 session. 
ASSOCIATED SCHOOL SERVICES 
Charlottesville, Va. 
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Virgsss1a Engsavinsg Co: 
Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 
Makers of Cuts that Print 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 318 





CThe 
Leading Student Tours 
# EUROPE 


Chartered Tourist Class famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 


College orchestras. Organized entertainments—social de- 
lights; it's the new way of happy travel 
216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out whv; write for 1927 program 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


1440 Broadway, New York 








FIRST AND SEVENTH GRADE TEACHERS. Experienced graduates only. Also Latin, Frer 
WE NEED Science, Home Economics, Commercial, Manual Training in high school. Registration in four office 
NX advan Ss 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


© te 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 
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The Orthophonic beauty and richness 
of this music 
puts joy into the last school months 


You can make these last months the 
happiest, most impressive, freshest of 
the year—with this new Orthophonic 
music. Music with life, color, move- 
ment in it! Sousa’s Stars and Stripes 
Forever, Gounod’s Soldiers’ Chorus— 
spirited band marches for playground 
and program. The wonderful child- 
artistry of Sally Hamlin in Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod and Sugar Plum 
Tree, superb reading-coaching for a 
program day. For class inspiration 

golden melodies from Schumann, 


(Schumann) 


Tschaikowsky, Saint-Saéns. Also merry 
old songs. Classic dances. 17th century 
quaint chorals. Melodies with whimsy, 
tiny drama, fun. 

Sensibly, throughout the year, you 
have been using record music. Now use, 
for fresh impetus, this most astounding 
of all music. Orthophonic Records. . . 
enthusiastically recommended to your 
use by normal schools and music super- 
visors. Hear these at the nearest Victor 
dealer’s. Or order them at once. Each 
is at special school price 75c and $1.25. 


The Clock Second Gavotte (Sapellnikoff) 


Songs for Children 
Bluebird (2) Mr. Duck and Mr. 
Turkey (3) Six Little Puppies 
(4) Mr. Frog (5) Little Birdie. ... 
Tiddlely-Winks and Tiddlely-Wee 
(2) The Chicken (3) The Bunny 
(4) Mr. Squirrel (5) The Daisy 
and the Wind — Sung by ALICE 
GREEN. No. 20349, 75¢ 
Spring Song (Chopin) (2) Spring's 
Messenger (Schumann) (3) Au- 
tumn (Franz) (4) Greeting 
(Mendelssohn). . . . Morning Song 
(Grieg) (2) The Rose (Franz) 
(3) The Jolly Miller (Schubert) 
(4) The Brooklet (Schubert )— 
Sung by ALICE GREEN. 


No. 20343, 75¢ 


Stories and Readings for 
Children 
Raggedy Man; Our Hired Girl 
(Riley )—By SALLY HAMLIN. 
No. 20339, 75c 
Wynken, Blynken and Nod; The 
Sugar Plum Tree (Field) (with 
incidental music) — By SALLY 
HAMLIN. No, 20340, 75c 
Rumpelstiltskin (Grimm) — By 
SALLY HAMLIN. 


No. 20341, 75c 


Melodies and Instrumental 
Combinations 

Mirror Dance (Gounod) (2) Elfen- 

spiel (Kjerulf) (3) The Witch 

(Tschaikowsky) (4) March of the 

Tin Soldiers (Tschaikowsky ). 

; . Knight of the Hobby-Horse 


(Kullak) (3) Postillion (Godard) 
(4) Peasants’ Dance (Schytte)— 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 

No. 20399, 75¢ 
Boating on the Lake (Kullak) 
(2) Skating (Kullak) (3) Waltzer 
(Gurlitt) (4) March (Gurlitt). ... 
La Bergeronette (Burgmiiller) (2) 
Waltz (Schubert) (3) Scherzo 
(Gurlitt) (4) L’Arabesque (Burg- 
miller) (5) Tarantelle (Saint- 
Saens—VICTOR ORCHESTRA, 

No. 20401, 75c 
La Secret—Intermezzo (Gauthier) ; 
Pirouette (Finck)—viIcToR SALON 
ORCHESTRA. 

No. 20416, 75c¢ 


Rhythmic Activity and 
Meter 
The Bell, French (2) The Hunter, 
Bohemian (3) From Far Away, 
Lithuanian (4) Memories, Finnish 
(5) The Warning, German... . 
Springtime, German (2) Punchin- 
ello, French (3) The Bird a-Fly- 
ing, German (4) Ash Grove, Welsh 
(5) In the Valley, Swabian— 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA 
No. 20350, 75c¢ 

Stars and Stripes Forever—March 
(Sousa) ; El Capitan— March (Sousa) 

PRYOR’S BAND. No. 35805, $1.25 
MarsoviaW altzes( Blanke-Belcher) ; 
Tenth Regiment March (Hall) 
VICTOR BAND. 

No. 20400, 75c 

Country Dance (von Weber); 
Country Dance ( Beethoven ); 
Gavotte (Handel); Giga (Corelli); 


VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20451, 75¢ 


Instrumental Selections for 
Upper Grades and High 
Schools 
From an Indian Lodge; Love Song 
(MacDowell )—victor ORCHESTRA. 
No. 20342, 75¢ 
Witches’ Dance; Nautilus; To the 
Sea (MacDowell)—On Piano by 

HANS BARTH. 

No. 20396, 75¢ 
Wind Amongst the Trees (Bric- 
cialdi—CLEMENT BARONE; Al the 
Brook (Boisdeffre) — VENETIAN 


TRIO. 

No. 20344, 75¢ 
Berceuse (Jarnefelt); Praeludium 
(Jarnefelt)— victor ORCHESTRA. 

No. 20374, 75¢ 
Chant du Rossignol (Song of the 
Nightingale) ( Filipovsky )—On)ic- 
colo by CLEMENT BARONE; Au- 
tumn (Thomas) —On harp by 
LAPITINO. 


No. 20426, 75c 


Music History 
Hodie Christus Natus Est (Pales- 
trina); Crucifixus (Lotti) (Fine 
old choral works)—pDAYTON weEsT- 
MINSTER CHOIR. 

No. 20410, 75c¢ 
Menuett (Gluck); Menuett - 
“Don Giovanni’ (Mozart) — On 
bells by WILLIAM REITZ. 

Gavotte (Mozart); Gavotte 
(Grétry) On xylophone by rerrz. 


No. 20440, 75c 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 








CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Virginia Pol 
irginia Polytechnic Institute 
(The State Agricultural and Mechanical College) 

ALL CURRICULA OPEN ALIKE TO MEN AND WOMEN 


Four-year curricula for high school graduates, leading to the B. S. degree 
in Agriculture, Home Economics, Engineering, Science, Business Administra- 


tion, Secretarial Work, and Teacher-Training. Two-year curricula in Pre- 
Medicine, Pre-Pharmacy, Pre-Dentistry, and Pre-Law. Graduate work lead- 


ing to the M. S. degree and the professional degrees in Engineering. 
For catalog and full particulars, address: 
DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, 


V. P. I., Blacksburg, Virginia. 
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William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


ites 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 





Natural Slate 
Blackboards 


Clean— 


“Easy to clean—easy to write 
on—easy to read from!” 


Economical— 


“Natural Slate Blackboards in- 
stalled 75 years ago are still 
in active use.” 


Permanent— 


“First Cost the Only Cost!” 
No wonder Natural _ Slate 



















College Annuals and School 





Catalogs are Our Specialties 
. Blackboards are approved by 
School Directors everywhere! 
BeTiMAaTsS NATURAL SLATE 
CHBERFULLY BLACKBOARD CO. 
FURNISHED 101 Robin Ave. Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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1430-34 East Franklin Street NTA \NS 


Richmond, Va. 
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VIRGINIA NATIONAL BANK 


Petersburg, Va. 


CAPITAL -.-- $1,000,000.00 


SURPLUS --- $ 200,000.00 
Checking Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Foreign Exchange 
Lock Boxes 
Travellers Checks 
SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS 


4% ON SAVINGS 
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—es FOR TEXTBOOKS : 


eee WINSTON a 


TODERN TEXTS IN 
ATHEMATICS 


JUST PUBLIS HED 


FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


ENGELHARDT AND HAERTTER 


Satisfies the requirements of the College Entrance 
Board and the recommendations of the National Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of Mathematics rhe de- 
parture from traditional methods will interest all 
teachers of Algebra. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


By STRADER AND RHOADS 


This text, also brand-new, follows the new requirements 
of leading syllabi. The treatment is simple, clear, and 
rigorous. A minimum course is clearly outlined. Tea 
ing helps abound. Over 1100 geometric figures facilitate 
progress. 
These books breathe moOdernness, in text, 
illustrations, and general mechanical excel- 
lence. Complete information upon request. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 


Virginia Representative, GEORGE A. PEEK 
1302 Brandon Place Larchmont, Norfolk 




















DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Patented January &, 1907 
and August 7, 1923 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 























NEW SHORTHAND BOOKS 


The Poor Relation’s Story. By Charles Dickens. Written 
in Gregg Shorthand. List Price, 20¢_, 


Tachygraphia Gregg. By Eugenio Claudio Harter, A. B 
An adaptation of Gregg Shorthand to the Portuguese 
language. List Price, $1.00 


Easy Dictation. Ky John Watson. 
Written in Gregg Shorthand. Furnishes practice on com 
mon words and common phrases of the language 
List Price, 32¢ 


The Gregg Shorthand Junior Manual. (Revised 1927 Edi- 
tion). By John Robert Gregg- 
Contains appendix intended for students who wish to con 
tinue their study of shorthand as a vocational subject 
List Price, $1.50 


Standards in Elementary Shorthand. By lances L://inger- 
Raymond and Elizabeth Starbuck Adams. 

The results of an extensive survey made with a view t 
determining standards, tests, and best methods of procedure 
in teaching elementary shorthand. Price, 60c. net 


Rational Dictation. By Dr. Edward J. McNamara, Princi- 
pal, and Mark J]. Markett, Chairman, Department of Stenogra phy 
High Sschool of Commerce, New York Cily. 

New in content and method, Letters are numbered, 
counted for convenience in reading, classified by types ot | 
ness, and graded according to syllabic intensity from 1 
1.87. All letters and articles are accompanied by ! 
outlines for difficult words and phrases. (Ready in June). 
480 pages, cloth. List Price, $1.40 


Write for information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 
Toronto London 


San Francisco 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


All 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. 
expenses reduced to a minimum. Loan Funds available. 


The following departments are represented: 

I. The College.—In the College, courses are offered in 
thirty or more subjects. By virtue of the elective system, 
the undergraduates can select any one of a large number 
of liberal four-year courses, wage y be a degree of Bachelor 
of Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of ience. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program is offered 
in these subjects, leading to the degree of B. S. in Com- 
merce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and Music; also a 
four-year course in Architecture, leading to the degree of 
B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: 
offered leading to the degrees of B 
in Biology, B. S. in Medicine, etc. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the above voca- 
tional degrees on special terms. 

II, Department of Graduate Studies.— This department 
offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects 
taught in the College. The degrees offered are Master of 
Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open 
to men and women on same terms. 

III. Department of Engineering.— Five distinct courses 
are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechani- 
cal, Electrical and Chemical Engineering and requiring for 
their completion four years each. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers three years 
of study. The entrance requirements include two years of 


Four-year courses are 
S. in Chemistry, B. S 


For further information concerning the admission 


THE REGISTRAR, 


College work. The Library facilities are excellent. Open 
to women on special terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a four-year 
one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by 
the University; advantages are given students of this de- 
partment usually enjoyed only by internes. Open to men 
and women on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education.—Courses are offered for the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. Graduate work 
for the Master’s Degree and the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, providing 
they are twenty years of age. State teachers’ scholarships 
are available for men; loan funds for both men and women. 

VII. The Summer Quarter.—The Summer Quarter is di- 
vided into two terms of six weeks each and courses are 
offered for College credit. Degrees conferred for summer 
work on men and women. The Master’s Degree may be 
obtained in three summer quarters. Courses are offered to 
meet entrance requirements or to absolve conditions. In 
addition to these, numerous courses are given for the pro 
fessional training of elementary teachers, high-school prin- 
cipals. high-school teachers and school administrators. 

VIII. Division of Extension.—The University of Virginia 
through its Extension Division offers the following services 
to the state: regular University courses by members of the 
faculty in communities throughout the state; special lec- 
tures or short courses; assistance in the supervision and 
administration of the Virginia High School League; regular 
or special courses in Citizenship Baucotions Library Exten- 
sion; Extension publications; general information on prob- 
lems of current interest. 


for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


University, Virginia 




















For the Sake of Health and 
Economy Use 


Burt Drinking Cups 


They are made from extra heavy, 
snowy white, specially processed paper 
CLEAN, FIRM, DAINTY. Burt 
Dispensers are made in two parts—a 
glistening glass dome holding 300 Burt 
ct ips (other glass domed dispensers 

ld but 110) and a nickel plated base 
c ta in one piece of metal. They are 
easily installed, non-mechanical and 
have no parts to get out of order. 


They will last indefinitely. 
Burt Drinking Cups cost less than 
any other open sanitary cup made. 


St 
S23 


1:000 Lots ...02<+» 
5,000 Lots, per 1,000 ‘$2. 
Dispensers, each..$3. 


SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


5,000 Burt Cups 


1 Dispenser 
(Loaned) 


$12.50 


Printing—Stationery—Lcose Leaf Books 
School and College Supplies—School Furniture 





The Baughman Stationery Company 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 

School of Agriculture—four-year course leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science. 

School of Education—four-year high school teach- 
er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science; and two two-year courses for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper-grade teachers. 

School of Home Economics—four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and 
two-year course. 

Summer School for Teachers—courses leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science and State - 
tificates. 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business 
positions or to teach business subjects. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Offers one-year, professional course—aims to 
prepare librarians for normal schools, colleges, 
and branch libraries in city systems. 


TRADE SCHOOL 
Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year course— 
aims to train skilled builders. 


PACTS 
Enrollment, including practice and summer 
school and classes for teachers in service, 
2251; graduates, 2753; and ex-students, over 
8800. 
JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
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State 
Teachers College 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


Established by General Assembly 1908. 
Annual enrollment, 1,300. 
Faculty of 50 well trained and experienced 
college teachers. 
Located in Shenandoah Valley. 
1300 feet. 
Campus of 52 acres. 
Beautiful mountain environment. 


Elevation 


13 College buildings. 

Total value college plant, $1,000,000. 

Both city and rural training schools. 

Athletic field and tennis courts. 

Two gymnasiums. 

[wo swimming pools (indoor and outdoor). 

Harrisonburg is a delightful and progressive 
city of 7,000 inhabitants, people of culture and 
refinement, deeply interested in the welfare of the 

| College and its students. 

For further information apply to 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE. 











The College of 
William and Mary 


In Virginia 


J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 





Is supported by the State of Virginia for the 
benefit of all the people. Here one may receive 
the best possible training at the least possible cost. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Regular college courses leading to Bachelor's or 
Master’s degrees, courses for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents leading to ele- 
mentary, normal professional, special, collegiate, 
or collegiate professional certificates, and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, busi- 
ness, engineering, physical education, or social 
work. Credit for all courses may be counted to- 
ward a degree. Careful consideration given to 
certificate requirements. Write for particulars to 


H. L. Bripces, 
Registra 


K. J. Hoke, 


Director Summer Session 


SUMMER TERM: 12 Weeks 




















l keep six honest serving-men 

(They taught me all 1 knew); 

Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where and Who.—Kipling. 


WHAT - The Virginia Institute of Citizen- 
ship and Government. 

WHY - To place before the people of the 
State the plans tor a more efficient 
government as drafted by the 
General Assembly in special ses- 
sion. 

WHEN May 17-20, 1927. 

HOW - By addresses and six intensive 
study courses—speakers: Gover- 
nor Byrd, President Alderman, 
Judge Hoffman, Miss Sherwin, 
Drs. Gooch, Odum, Woodhouse, 
Mr. Brownlow, Miss Hauser, and 
others. 

WHERE — ‘University of Virginia. 

WHO - Sponsored by the Virginia League 
of Women Voters, the League of 
Virginia Municipalities, the State 
Department of Public Welfare, 
and the Extension Division of the 
University of Virginia. 

Further particulars or registration cards may 


be secured from 


EXTENSION DIVISION 
University, Virginia 




















RADFORD STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(Member of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges) 





admitted in September, January, | 
Winter Quarter opens Jan- | 


Students 
March and June. 
uary 4. One year courses leading to Elementary 
Certificate; two year courses leading to diploma | 
and Normal Professional Certificate; four year | 
courses leading to the Bachelor’s degree. 

| 
| 
| 
| 


Unsurpassed courses in Home Economics, 
Manual Arts, Public School Music, Piano, Violin, 
Voice Culture, and Art. 

Large number and variety of Correspondence 
Courses for renewal of certificates, 
or general culture. 


college credit, 


Free State Scholarships. Student Loan Fund 
New, Modern, Fireproof Buildings. Large 
Library, excellent Laboratories, and Modern 


Equipment for the best type of colleges 


For catalogue, write 


East Raprorp, Vircinia 





| 
JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, 
} 
| 
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THE STORY HOUR SERIES 


Story Hour Readers Revised (grades one to three inclusive) 
oliow the content or story method supplemented by simple and 
effective phonetic work. Children taught by this method are able 
to read a story naturally and with expression at the end of a few 
veeks. They do not memorize mere words but are trained to ac- 

re genuine reading power. 
ry Hour Readings (grades four to eight) the selections 
—graded with the utmost care—have been chosen with sympathetic 
appreciation of the likes and dislikes, the intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual needs of bovhood and girlhood. They represent the best 
both classic and modern writers. Special attention has been paid 

leacher’s Manuals give all the help needed by teachers 

letailed teaching plans for the first three vears, suggestions for the 
eatment of each selection in Story Hour Readings, teaching de- 


vices, Work in silent reading, word study, biographical notes, ete. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 























LOGAN, CLEVELAND, AND HOFFMAN 


Practice Leaves 
in English Fundamentals 


FORMS A AND B 


| (¢ hh SET Ce NSISts OTF 30 leat es 
These leaves are rapid drills and tests in the fundamentals of grammar, sentence 
structure, punctuation, and spelling. English teachers have been quick to appreciate 
the help offered. Students get the benefit of concentrated practice in correct English 
economy of labor. They simply fill in blanks. And teachers save precious 


time in the rapid, accurate scoring made possible by the use of a marking key. 
\ TWO-FOLD ECONOMY IN CONCENTRATED PRACTICE 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
239 West 39th Street New York City 























53 Distributors --The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you 2 
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14 East Jackson Boulevard 
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American Seating Superiority ! 


Where the needs of 
the child are given first 
consideration, there | 
you will find “Ameri- | 
can” seating equip 


Visit any “American” 
equipped classroom for 
proof of “American” 
superiority. There you 
will find the “‘seat-pro- 
tected” child . . . the 
child who has been 
provided hygienic ad- 
vantages. Erect, well 
developed, strong c 
bodies greet you. Ex- 
cellence of physical 
development is the 
rule... not the excep 
tion. Educational prog- 


ress is assisted by 
correct “American” 


* 





Adjustable Universal Tablet 
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Arm Chair 
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Chicago.+ + 
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VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


2000 West Marshall St. 


State Distributors 


pally 


(llinois 





ae 


Richmond, Va 
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| SANITARY SUPPLIES for SCHOOLS 


Waste Paper Receptacles 
Trash Cans and Waste Baskets 


Water Coolers and Drinking 


School Furniture 


{| Diplomas, Certificates, either stock or special. 





Door Mats, All Kinds 


YOU NEED THESE NOW 
Paper Towels and Cabinets 
Folding and Roll 

Toilet Paper, All Kinds 
Disinfectants, All Kinds 
Liquid Soaps and Dispensers 





‘loor Oil and Sweeping Compound 
Floor Oilers and Sprayers 

Brushes, All Kinds 

Brooms, Dust Pans and Mops 





Cleaning Powders 

Polishes and Renovating Supplies 

Fire Extinguishers and 
Thermometers 

Flags and Flag Poles 

School Supplies 

Playground Equipment 





Fountains, All Kinds 


A 





| 
| 
| 


Information and prices mailed promptly on 


request. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


204-12 West Marshall St., Richmond, Va. P. O. Box 1177. 














The Most Complete School Furniture | 





Factory in America 


We manufacture not only Pupils’ 
Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Opera 
Chairs, but also Kindergarten 
Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, Do- 
mestic Science Desks, Manual 
Training Benches, Art Tables, | 
Library Furniture, and Cafeteria 
Equipment. No other factory 
does this. | 




















The Southern Desk Company - Hickory, N.C. 
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